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With a building and equipment cost of 
$1,650,000, the new University of Toledo 
Library combines modern functional fea- 
tures and traditional! good taste. 





Librarian. Mrs. Richard E. Githam. Architects: Bellman, Gillett, and Richards. General Contractor: John H. Berkebile & Sons, inc. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LIBRARY—VMP METAL BOOKSTACKS AND CARRELS 


Whatever the need in metal library stacks 
and partitioning, vmp can fill it! Shelves, 
stacks, desks, partitions, doors, conveyors 

the list of vamp library products of 
value to the architect and owner is both 
long and complete. 


VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. The use of vMP's 
Library Planning Service often results 
in substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminates needless duplication of 
development work, lowers over-all con- 
struction costs. 


Catalogs and literature on request. We will 
gladly send an 8-page folder with details 
and specifications of vmp library book- 
stack equipment, along with information 
on VMP MOBILWALL partitions. Mention 
if you are currently interested in vmp 
Library Planning Service, and a capable 
representative will contact you. Address 
inquiries to Dept. wis-3 





VMP STACKS give the University of Toledo Library effi- 
cient, low-maintenance storage. VMP carre| units provide 
privacy, comfortable study conditions—at low cost 





irginia | \'/ \etal roduets, inc. 








ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake industries, Inc. 
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From McDermott, the Cat that sailed with Kidd—according to 
Robert Lawson—to Nate Twitchell’s Uncle Beasley, who weighed 
three tons, there is some very fine reading for the young in 


s THESE SPRING BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT 


By ROBERT LAWSON. William Kidd a pirate? Nonsense, says McDermott, the 
captain's cat. He was just a quiet little man who refused to betray his friends 


And there goes another myth — exploded in story and drawings by the author 
of Ben and Me and Mr Revere and! 160 pp. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


YOUNG BRAVE 
ALGONQUIN 


By PRISCILLA CARDEN. A young Indian 
boy and his best friend — a settler’s son 
— have a thrilling adventure during the 
Indian warfare of the 1600's. //lustrated 
by Mary A. Reardon. 160 pp. Ages 7-11 
$2.50 


BASEBALL PALS 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. Exciting base- 
ball and good sportsmanship spark this 
story of Jimmy, captain of the Planets, 
who appointed himself pitcher. //lus- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. 128 pp. 
Ages 7-9. March 12. $2.50 


HOW TO MAKE 
A MINIATURE ZOO 


By VINSON BROWN, author of How to 
Make a Home Nature Museum. Prac- 
tical directions for making and manag- 
ing home and school zoos and for 
collecting all sorts of small animals. 
Helpful drawings by Don Greame Kel- 
ley. 224 pp. Ages 8-12. February 28. 
$2.75 


A HORSE NAMED JOE 


By ROBERT E. GARD. How a bedraggled 
maverick colt and a boy out of Reform 
School regained faith in themselves. 
Illustrated by C. W. Anderson. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. February 15. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce-Little, Brown $2.75 


VARSITY DOUBLE PLAY 


By AL HIRSHBERG. In this sequel to The 
Battery for Madison High, a fine base- 
ball writer takes the Drake twins to Yale 
and Ivy League diamond competition. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 256 pp 
Ages 12 up. March 19. An Atlantic 
Book. $2.75 


THE GOLDEN 
STALLION’S VICTORY 


By RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. The 
great palomino, Golden Boy, helps to 
save the range and water rights of the 
Bar L ranch in a tale of the West today. 
Mlustrated by Paul Giguere. 224 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


WHISPERING WIND 


By COLONEL RED REEDER. The heroism 
of a Cheyenne boy during the massacre 
at Sand Creek climaxes this story by the 
author of West Point Plebe. Illustrated 
by Charles Banks Wilson. 224 pp. Ages 
12 up. February 27. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce-Little, Brown. $2.75 


THE TENTH WONDER- 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


By CARLETON PEARL. A startlingly clear 
description of the invisible unit of mat- 
ter and future uses of the energy it con- 
tains. /llustrated by Robert Lee. 160 pp 
Ages 12 up. February 16. $3.00 


THE ENORMOUS EGG 


By OLIVER BUTTERWORTH. Young Nate Twitchell’s hen laid a huge egg, and with 
Nate's help hatched out — a Triceratops! A realistic fantasy that may send 


crowds of children to Washington for a sight of Uncle 
' Beasley (the dinosaur). Gay drawings by Louis Darling. 
192 pp. Ages 8-12. Mar. 15. An Atlantic Book. $2.95 
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COMING MARCH 12 


THE YEAR AROUND: POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


Selected by Alice |. Hazeitine and Elva $. Smith 
* Decorations by Paula Hutchison © In these poems 
the whole year seasons, months, and holidoys — 
passes in review. Chosen by two librarians well 
known for their children’s anthologies, each selec 
tion is varied in mood, but all will appeal to boys 
and girls. Many appropriate black-and-white 
decorations. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


ACT IT OUT 

By Bernice Wells Carlson, author of Do It Yourself! 
© Mlustrated by Laszlo Matulay * A wealth of 
simple dramatics — both for children’s own acting 
and for puppet performances. Here are acting 
gomes, plays, pantomimes, dramatic stunts, tob- 
leaux, and pageants — followed by directions for 
making and using puppets and marionettes, Plays 
for them to act out are included. Over 100 amusing 
pictures clarify the easy-to-follow directions 

Ages 7 up. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.35 


TRY AGAIN TOMMY 


By Joyce Boyle, author of Susan’s Special Summer 
* Illustrated by Nancy Plummer * Tommy's ex- 
citing summer adventures on a farm, where he 
learns through perseverance to climb trees, ride 
horseback, swim, and fish. A delightful read-cloud 
book with spirited black-and-white pictures 

Ages 4-7. $1.50 


CLARA BARTON, RED CROSS PIONEER 


By Alberta Powell Graham © Illustrated by Clifford 
N. Geary * A simply written biography of the 
courageous woman who dared go into the front 
lines to core for the wounded and who organized 
the American Red Cross. Checked for accuracy by 
American National Red Cross authorities. Vivid 
black-and-white drawings. A Makers of America 
book Ages 8 up. $1.50 


LATER OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
By Ethel L. Smither © IMlustrated by Kurt Wiese 
in four colors * The last in the author's group of 
four Bible story books covering the narrative part 
of the Bible. This second Old Testament book re- 
creates with rore beauty the stories of Ruth, David, 
Solomon, and others Ages 7-11. $1.50 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA 
G. 8. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Terente 
IN AUSTRALASIA: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Gar every high school... 
Fon every college... 


A special kinescope recording of the actual 
NBC-TV, Hallmark Hall of Fame production of 


Shakespeare's great tragedy 


“RICHARD II” 


starring 


MAURICE EVANS) «od SARAH CHURCHILL 


available to high schools and colleges only 
FOR FREE LOAN (Postage only!) WRITE FOR APPLICATION 


Presented through the courtesy of Hallmark Cards, Inc. 


Available from the regional libraries of: 


Dept. WL 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Branch Libraries in: 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J., . LA GRANGE, ILL., 7 SAN FRANCISCO ° DALLAS 
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Something New in Fiction 
<a A 1956 
Best Seller 


RED 
BOOMERANG 


by W. 0. JEROME 


An amazing, fascinating 

novel written in a fast 

moving style by a Master 
Reconteur of 


INTERNATIONAL 
MYSTERY STORIES 


Every Chapter— from Pro- 
logue to Epilogue—A 
breathless Suspense 
The adventures of a fa- 
mous American Military 
Intelligence officer, and 
his beautiful, young wife, amid Communist intrigue, 
and the global menace of « new secret weapon 
which, if it falls into the hands of the Communists, 

will be used to destroy civilization. 

Thrilling fiction interwoven with interesting and 
important comments of the present dangerous 
international situation, and the possibility of a 
total—thermonuclear—war between the aggressive 
East and the complacent West. 


DEFINITELY A LIBRARY BOOK 
Excelsior International Publications 


1944 Broadway Denver 2, Colo. Cables: Excelsior 





Cloth bound 
$2.85 


Hard cover 
256 pp. 








ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets. 
March titles, ready late Feb., $2.50 each 


BROWNSTONE ANGEL by Norma Newcomb 
A social worker's dilemma: whether to marry 
the wealthy young man her mother favors, or 
the poor history professor she admires but isn't 
sure she loves 


GROW TOWARD THE SUN 
by Jeanne Bowman 
A thin, awkward schoolgiri—and her dream of 
seeing again a wonderful man she had known 
briefly in adolescence but had never forgotten 

DAWN O'DAY by Wearren Howard 
A young gir! returns to her home town on 
Maryland's Eastern shore after 10 years, to 
test the accuracy of her memories of home and 
the boy she had once loved 

BROTHER GUNSMOKE by Lioyd Kevin 
A cowboy alone in the West without a nicke! 
in his Levis—and an offer of easy money that 
is too tempting to resist. 

THE GUNS OF HAMMER by Barry Cord 
When a great ranch begins to fall to pieces 
men bushwhacked, stock stolen, waterholes 
made undrinkable—whom should you suspect? 
And whom can you trust? 

THE CORPSE IN THE ELEVATOR 

by M. M. Mannon 
A newspaperwoman rakes over the dead ashes 
of an old unsolved mystery—and rekindies the 
flames of murder. 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, ine. 

















Special Libraries Association ANNOUNCES 


Price Reductions for Two Popular Publications < 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


A descriptive listing of resources, personnel, conditions of use, and 
collections of 2489 special libraries in the United States, Canada, and 


abroad. 
297 pages. 1953. 


Formerly 


OUR LIBRARY 


Compiled by Isabel L. Towner. 


$10.00 


Subject index. Bound. 


Nou $5.00 


Fourteen illustrated charts in color visualize and explain the services of 
libraries. Includes instructions for using charts and a booklet on good 


library public relations programs. 
with easel back. 
Formerly 


Spiral bound. 


$10.00 


1814 x 181% inches 
2 72 


Vow $5.00 


Order From 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East 10 Street 


New York 3, New York 


v 


*New York City purchasers add 3% city sales tax 
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Three years ago no one could read this: 


THA TAMBOR Y" 


Now the mystery of this ancient Minoan script has been solved 
Its decipherment is one of the exciting stories told in 


ARCHAEOLOGY . +» » @ quarterly magazine 


published by The Archaeological Institute of America 


© For the thousands who find archaeology fascinating this is the on/y magazine 
which features discoveries made in all parts of the world. Reports are written 
by experts in non-technical language and profusely illustrated 


To introduce ARCHAEOLOGY to libraries and schools a SPECIAL OFFER 
of $3.75 for one year is being made (regular subscription rate is $5.00 a year ) 
This offer will terminate July 1, 1956, Wustrated brochure on request 


ARCHAEOLOGY, De pt H 


608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Please send ARCHAEOLOGY for one year, at the special rate of $4.75 
Name 
Address 
I enclose check/money order )} Send me a bill 








Only Praise For The NEW 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
fo 
20th CENTURY AUTHORS 


All over the country, reviewers are praising the just-published First 
Supplement to 20th Century Authors, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz. 
Here are some samples of the comments: “For students, reviewers, 
columnists . . . 20th Century Authors . .. has long been one of the 
imperative reference books.” (Chicago Sunday Tribune)—"The cover- 
age is now so wide as to treat every writer of significance on both sides 
of the ocean.” (Sat. Rev. Syndicate)—'For those with even the mildest 
interest in things literary there is no better book for browsing than 





20th Century Authors” .. . (N.Y. Times)—"When the First Supple- 
ment takes its place on the shelf next to the original [1942] volume, 
librarians will find themselves consulting it first..." (Current Reference 
Books) 

1123 pages Order Now $8.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
O50 University Ave... New York 52. N. Y¥ 
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Books to Beautify 
the Home Grounds 





FURNISHING THE HOME GROUNDS 


Ken F. Shepardson 


Benches, gates, fences, arches, trellises, swings, garden seats—literally hundreds 
of suggestions to beautify yard and garden. Illustrated. “Will assist even the 
beginner to produce creditable and useful pieces of furniture.”—/ndustria/ 
Arts and Vocational Education $1.75 


ATTRACTIVE LAWN FURNISHINGS 


Paul V. Champion 


Explains clearly and concisely how to use salvaged material (boxes, crates, kegs, 
and barrels) in the production of 20 interesting and stanchly built pieces of 
well-designed garden furniture. Well illustrated so even the beginner can 
produce the various pieces $2.50 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION ow. sen stunt 


How to gather, preserve, and use the material needed for making rustic things 
is thoroughly described and completely illustrated. Chapters on furniture, gates, 
fences, stairs, swings, etc. “A most interesting little book of unusual projects in 
slab construction. For the home shop enthusiast it is indispensable.”—A.V.A 
Journal and News Bulletin $2.50 


HOW TO BUILD BIRDHOUSES 
AND FEEDERS 


Walter E. Schutz 


“Brings together just about everything the bird-lover can want to know regard 
ing the attracting, feeding, and housing of birds Recommended for all 
public libraries."—Library Journal 


“A top choice for home decorators, shop craftsmen, and those who like to wake 
up to sparrow music.”—Design $2.95 


BIRDHOUSES oui v. champion 


Simple plans for birdhouses that any boy can work out successfully. Uses 
inexpensive materials, and is fully illustrated, with information on the habits 
of birds “Does a commendable job of presenting information on how to 
make attractive birdhouses.”—Chicago Tribune $2.25 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


1103 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Shy THE AVERAGE PERSON alphabetizing would 
seem to be as easy as saying your A, B, C’s. 
Would that it were! Most literate adults tend to be 
overconfident of an instinctive ability to arrange 


words precisely in alphabetic order, for what is 
easier t to group all the A's together, all the B's 
together, and so forth? A disillusioning remedy 
for curing too cocksure a would-be alphabetizer is 


to invite him to sort a couple thousand official en- 
tries in a library dictionary catalog. He will soon 
find out that alphabetizing is far more difficult than 
enerally assumed and is complicated even in its 
Posie elements, let alone in such classic pitfalls as 
“Mc” and “St.” 

Local ground rules or filing codes must be de- 
veloped by the experts who compile card catalogs, 
indexes, and directories. Consider the following 
basic sequence: One at a time 

Onerous 
One sweet day 

These three expressions surely should be easy to 
arrange alphabetically. Yet no two persons would 
arrange them the same. To one person, they might 
appear already to be in alphabetical order. Another 
person would place “onerous” after “one sweet 
day.” Either arrangement would be correct, de- 

nding upon which rule or convention the alpha- 
pers selected. As listed above, the expressions 
are alphabetized letter by letter. A reader accus- 
tomed to scanning one word at a time would place 
“onerous” last, alphabetizing word by word. Nei- 
ther arrangement is better than the other; it is all a 
matter of choice. Obviously, working rules or con- 
ventions must be established if a system of alpha- 
betizing is to be consistently practiced. Well known 
books that are consulted almost daily, differ in 
their alphabetical ye es. Telephone directories 
are compiled word by word, with “Southern” fol- 
lowing “South Side.” On the other hand, Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary is based on a 
letter by letter arrangement with “Sandford and 
Merton” preceding “sand trap.” Among the port- 
able dictionaries, The American College Dictionary 
relies upon /etter by letter arrangement. Thus, such 
a word as “peephole” or “Peeping Tom’ comes 
ahead of “peep show.” Entries in The Oxford Dic- 
tionary ate alphabetized Jester by letter as exempli- 
fied by “newel’ preceding “new moon.” 

The arrangement of subjects in standard encyclo- 
pedias is dependent upon the whims of their edi- 
tors or upon those arbitrary conventions that appear 
to be most logical. Letter by letter arrangement is 
discernable in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with 
“Newark” appearing ahead of “New Zealand.” 
The World Book Encyclopedia follows a similar 
arrangement whereby “Newbery Medal” appears 
before “New Jersey.” For an example of the word 
by word arrangement, The Encyclopedia Americana 
might be scrutinized. Since the Germans have a pen- 
chant for combination words (Langweilig, Dumm- 
hop und so weiter) it is a foregone conclusion that 
a letter by letter sequence might be anticipated in 


~ Horry C. Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle 





SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


German reference books. Confirmation of this as 
sumption is found in Der Grosse Brockhaus where 
in “Nordamerika” comes before “Nord und Siid 

A word by word sequence is found in The Neu 
York Times Index. Consequently, “New Zealand 
comes before “Newton.” Contrariwise, The Off 
cial Index to the Times (London), is based on a 
letter by letter arrangement. The citation of this 
irreconcilable difference is not intended to stir up 
an international incident. The difference may be 
typical, however, of the idiosyncrasies of two 
friendly nations that cannot even agree on which 
side of the road to drive. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
Cumulative Book Index, and all the other exem 
plary reference books published by The H. W 
Wilson Company, are based uniformly on a word 
by word arrangement, making them very easy to 
consult. 

An analysis of other reference books is hardly 
necessary to demonstrate thie lack of uniform codes 
for such an apparently simple operation as alpha 
betizing. There are some readers who might won 
der whether this discussion is ‘much ado about 
nothing.” Like Dorothy Parker, they might not find 
it very exciting to run the ‘gamut of emotions from 
A to B.”” The question might even be raised, ‘Word 
by word or letter by letter; what difference does it 
make?"’ The difference it makes is immediate suc- 
cess or possible failure in finding what is looked 
for in a directory, dictionary, or encyclopedia. In 
the New York Times Index, for example, some en 
tries would be displaced as many as fifty pages if 
the method of alphabetizing were modified. 

The vast majority of American libraries spend 
large sums of money to maintain that time-honored 
key to knowledge called ‘‘a dictionary catalog.” Al 
most without exception, entries in such catalogs are 
filed word by word. Still, the alphabetizing of cata 
log cards is not so simple that any literate person 
can do it properly. Extensive rules, standards, and 
conventions must be developed as a catalog in 
creases in size. The American Library Association 
oes penne its accepted Rules for Filing Catalos 
Cards in a book consisting of 66 pages and an ap 
pendix of 30 pages. The sole purpose of the book 
1s to tell a librarian how to file author, subject, and 
title entries in one orderly and systematic arrange 
ment. As if this were not enough, many individual 
libraries have found it necessary to develop filing 
codes of their own, The New York Public Library 
has a fine set of rules for the catalogs of its refer- 
ence department. The Cincinnati Public Library 
issued its filing code in 1936. The filing rules of 
the University of Washington Library have recently 
been revised and are considered the most logical in 
the land. Each of these codes has its own individu 
ality, or specialty (specialty for British codes) 
When all is said and oo alphabeting is a gamble 
no matter how you look at it. Tony Weller knew 
whereof he spoke when he advised his son, Samuel, 
it’s a “matter 0’ taste, vether it's worth while goin 
through so much to learn so little, as the charity 
boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet.” 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Real research is fun! 










THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries, 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Encyclopedia yA y Vii Wi rf / ( IA NA 





¢ ; 
The International Reference Work 


2 Weat 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. @amerians Corpersticn. rs 
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WATCH THESE NEW 

F &W BOOKS ATTRACT - © 

YOUNG PEOPLE TO YOUR *. 
SHELVES 


These five books have been selected for today’s 

high-school-age readers— young adults who deserve 4 : 
the best that can be written and published for them. ~ : 

We feel that these are unusually fine books ~ a 












v 





well written, carefully edited, and handsomely J }/ 
designed. The backgrounds are authoritative, \ 
the stories fresh, lively, informative, \ 


and, most important, fun to read. 


A CITY FOR JEAN 
by Helen Wells 


Here, told with warmth and 
understanding, is a novel that 
lifts the curtain on the exciting 
and rewarding field of welfare 

a story about Jean Abbott, 
youthful social investigator, 
whose interest in people and de- 
sire to serve them brought her 

* maturity and gave her new insight 
into life, especially into her own 
delightful romance. April, $2.75 






MORNING GLORY 
by Marjory Hall 


A timely story of two likable sisters, 
Gloria and Janet Lane, living in a one- 
room apartment, unhappy with their 
jobs, and not having much fun gener- 
ally. How Gloria learns that their 
problems are not unique, and 
the way in which she and her 
sister find a new approach to 
happiness, makes an absorbing 
story for today’s —— girts. 
April, $2.75 









FOR YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 
SEVEN STARS FOR CATFISH BEND 


by Ben Lucien Burman, Illustrated by Alice Caddy 
An enchanting sequel to High Water at Catfish Bend, which was named by the New York 


tures—a gay parody of humanity 





Public Library as its favorite juvenile of the year. Doc Raccoon, Judge Black, J. C. the 
exhibitionist fox, and Mr. Burman’s other woodland dwellers in wonderful new adven 


April, $2 








THE HOUSE ON THE SHORE 
by Ellis Dillor 


When young Jim O'Malley 
arrived at his uncle's house, why 
was it deserted, except for the 
cat, and where was his uncle? An 
empty house and an all-but- 
empty cupboard make a poor 
welcome, but they also made a 
full-size mystery that Jim was 
determined to solve. The House 
on the Shore” is an exciting 

story for boye-—a tale of in- 
trigue and suspense in a village on 
the coast of Ireland. April, $2.75 





THE BEGINNING: 
Creation Myths Around the World 


by Maria Leach 





How did this world begin? 

Who am I? This fascinating book 
presents a few of the conjectures 
which have come out of the 
mind of man in anawer to 

these questions about his 

world and himself. There is 
beauty, awe, and reverence 

in the sixty-two myths 

and creation stories in this 
unusual work. Apri! $3.50 


Order These New Funk & Wagnalls Juveniles Today 








& WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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New Books Readers Will Ask For 





Dynamic new approach to a workable philosophy of living 


Here 


is fresh 


terms with the 





and 
person who has ever questioned the purpose of life 
and what one can honestly believe. 
directness Dr. Bach shows the reader how to come to 
world around him, in terms of his 
own innermost nature. 


The Will to Believe 
By MARCUS BACH 


exciting illumination for every 


With inspiring 


March. $3.95 


Authoritative guide written as part of the education program 
of the American Cancer Society 


The Truth About Cancer 


By CHARLES S$. CAMERON, M.D. 


Medical and Scientific Director of the American Cancer Society 


All the known facts about cancer: 


ignorance and misinformation. 


Successful Executive Action 
By EDWARD C. SCHLEH «+ A deluxe 


volume for executives showing how to 
develop key men and produce results with 
high-level administrative techniques 


March. $10.00 


The Original Has This 
Signature: W. K. KELLOGG 


By HORA“E B. POWELL © Captures the 
drama in the successful career of the Corn 
flakes King, the tradition-breaking empire 
builder. He was a bookkeeper at 40—a 
multi-millionaire at 60—and at 70 began an 
amazing new career as an international 


philanthropist. ///ustrated March. $5.00 
How to Win Success 
Before Forty 
By WILLIAM G. DAMROTH «+ An eye 
opener for the 17- to 39-year-olds. 21 keys 


to the vast potentials for success that exist 
today. Specific case histories illustrate 
methods. February. $4.95 


its nature, causes, 
diagnosis and treatment—and a full report on the smok- 
ing controversy. Written especially for the 
aimed at saving lives lost unnecessarily through fear, 
Expect 
demand following national publicity by ACS. 


layman, 


large library 





March. $4.95 
How Power Selling Brought 
Me Success in 6 Hours 
By DR. PIERCE P. BROOKS © Straight 


from-life power selling methods applicable 


to any field; insurance, automobile, real 
estate, specialties, door-to-door selling, etc 
February. $4.95 


Critical Approaches 
to Literature 

By DAVID DAICHES ¢ In this brilliant 
new work the highly regarded critic helps 
the reader better understand both literary 
criticism and the values by which he himself 
can accurately judge a literary work 
March. $6.50 

215 Successful Door 

Openers for Salesmen 
By DAVID SELTZ ¢ Itemized manual of 
tested gambits the salesman can use to get 
in to see the prospect and win his attention 


March. $4.95 


All prices less library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Simplify book ordering — save typing time 
with Gaylords’ 5-part order forms! 


Here is a standard form that practically 
every size library can use to advantage. 
You consolidate typing, save time and help 
to eliminate transcription errors when order- 
ing books. 

Forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle. 
Strip of “one-shot” carbon is between each 
form, so one typing makes five copies. After 
typing, “snap out” the carbon, leaving sepa- 
rated order forms. 

Headings are spaced for typewriter use 
and tabulation stops. Size of form — 5 x 3% 
inches. 

Since the form is standard, in stock, there 
is no large minimum quantity to order — no 
extra plate costs. 


One typing gives you five copies: 
White, order copy for the dealer 
Yellow, for ordering L.C. or Wilson 
Cards 
Pink, library copy 
Green, workslip or fund copy 
Buff, temporary catalog card (punched 
to fit catalog drawer) 
Try Gaylords’ No. 555 Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms! Check these low prices! 
Plain With Library imprint 


1,000 Forms $20.75 $26.75 


Lower prices on larger quantities 
Transportation charges paid 


For free sample, write to either office, requesting Form No. 555. 
Prove to yourself how you can simplify book order processing. 
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“+ Thoasune for Young Readers Fon 
HARCOURT, BRACE 









Va 


February 


The Wizard in the Well 


By Harry Behn. New poems of lyric 
freshness and gentle humor by the author 
of The Little Hill. Author-illustrated. 

Ages6up. $2.25 


Knight's Castle 


By Edward Eager. Four children spend 
ing a summer in Baltimore find a magic 
way back into the time of Ivanhoe and 
Robin Hood. Illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


March 
Was It A Good Trade? 


By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers and 
pictures by Irene Haas. A gay little non- 
sense book for the very young with a true 
folk quality and delightful three-color 
illustrations. Ages 3-6. $1.95 


Hippolyte—Crab King 
| Joy Anderson. A warmhearted story 
a small Trinidad boy and how he earns 
money for his Carnival costume 
Line drawings by Peter Spier. 
Ages 6-10. $2.25 


What Susan Wanted 


By Sally Scott. Everyone—except Susan 
knew exactly what she wanted for her 
birthday.| A story full of humor and sur- 
prises. Wash drawings by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


The Wonders of Seeds 


By Alfred Stefferud. The editor of the 
U. S. Départment of Agriculture's Year- 
book describes the wonders of plant life 
and the ingenious ways in which nature 
insures its continuance. Illustrated by 
Shirley Briggs. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


Detectives in Togas 


By Henry Winterfeld. Humor and sus- 
pense as seven schoolboys uncover a dan 
gerous criminal in ancient Rome. Illus 
trated by Charlotte Kleinert. 
Ages 10-14 


You and Your Senses 


By Leo Schneider. A lucid explanation 
how the organs of sight, smell, taste, 
touch, and hearing work. Experiments. 

Diagrams by Gustav Schrotter. 
Ages 10-14, 


$2.75 


$2.75 


April 
Davy Crockett’s Earthquake 


By William O. Steele. A tall tale of Davy 
Crockett's bear-hunting expedition in 1811 
by Tennessee's master storyteller. Nicolas 
Mordvinoff's illustrations add to the gusto 
and originality. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


Your World in Motion 
The Story of Energy 


By George Barrow. Energy and motion 
graphically presented, with simple experi- 
ments, by a science teacher. Many dia 
grams by Mildred Waltrip. 

Ages 12 up. 


The Golden Thorn 


By. Helen F. Daringer. Fine characteri- 
zation distinguishes this story of a girl who 
lived at the time of Christ and had to 
choose between a rich young Pompeian 
and a boy from Judea. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Castle on the Border 


By Margot Benary-Isbert. With deep 
understanding, the author of The Ark and 
Rowan Farm tells how a girl, orphaned 
and homeless in postwar Germany, gains 
maturity in learning once more to care 
for and share with others. 

Ages 14 up. 


Second Meeting 


By Kathrene Pinkerton. An expert on 
photography and Indians, 18-year-old 
Vicky Baird leaves her lonely Alaskan 
home to join a scientific expedition to the 
Muir Glacier — and meets the man she 
loves Ages 14 up. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





$2.95 


$3.00 





Iilustrations from Was tT A GOOD TRADE? 
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David Dodge 


|B pee povee should be a happy man. He likes 
to travel and live abroad 

ideal occupation to make this possible—-free lance 
writing. “Some writers,” he says, “travel to gather 
material to write about, while I find that the end 
and aim of life is to write about things, so as to 
gather money to travel.’ Dodge readers benefit with 
a number of lighthearted but informative travel 
books and a string of mystery-detective books that 
often incorporate travel backgrounds 

David Francis Dodge was born in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in August 1919. His father, George Dodge, 
was a San Francisco architect. His mother, Maude 
Bennett Dodge, was the daughter of an early west- 
ern newspaper crusader. He and three older sisters 
were reared principally in California 

Having attended Lincoln High School in Los 
Angeles, Dodge came to maturity during the de- 
pression and “scrabbled for a living, as everyone 
did, at odd jobs, temporary employment, relief.” 
He was a Los Angeles bank clerk for a time, then a 
fireman-merchant on a South American run, and a 
social service worker in San Francisco, where he 
also was associated with amateur theatricals. His 
first writing experience was as the author of one-act 
plays for San eaien's Macondray Lane Theatre 
aad Bohemian Club. 

But his career writing began in a roundabout 
way. In 1935 he took a job as a public accountant 
which, in his own words, seemed preferable to 
death by starvation. (Today, he qualifies as a certi- 
fied public accountant in California, self-educated 
and self-trained). This work lasted seven years, 
during which time he specialized as an income-tax 
consultant and gathered enough business and fi- 
nancial background material to win a bet: a $5 
wager by his wife—former Macmillan Company 
editorial representative Elva Keith, whom he mar- 
ried on July 17, 1936—that he could write a better 
mystery story than the ones he was reading during 
one rainy vacation, 

The two resulting detective stories, Death and 
Taxes (1941) and Shear the Black Sheep (1942), 
were followed by a third, Ballets for the Bride- 
groom (1944), all published by Macmillan, 

Meanwhile, Dodge had been commissioned in 
the Naval Reserve after Pearl Harbor. Upon his 
release from active duty in 1945, he set out with 
his wife and daughter Kendal for Mexico and 
Gua‘emala and told of their misadventures in the 
ensuing best-seller, How Green Was My Father 
(Simon and Schuster, 1947), Dodge's first venture 
into the field of travel writing. The book exhibited 
the irreverent but informative style that Dodge 
readers have come to expect. 

It Ain't Hay (1947), titled with grim facetious- 
ness, was a thrilier portroying marijuana as a very 
nasty weed, Virginia Kirkus described the narra- 
tive as ‘“hard-mouthed, hardhitting . . . superior.” 
The Long Escape (1948, marking Dodge's switch 
to Random House) was a detective story with a 
South American background. How Lost Was My 
Weekend (also 1948) continued the travel diary 
begun in How Green Was My Father, the weekend 
lasting about a year and a half, which the Dodges 
spent in Guatemala, Honduras, and Antigua. 

Dodge continued to alternate mystery and travel 
with the lication in 1949 of Plunder of the Sun 

a travel-mystery with a Peruvian backdrop—and 
Crazy Glasspecker; or, High Life in the Andes, a 
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and has found the 
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brash and breezy travelog’ of the year or so the 
Dodge family spent in Arequipa, Peru, 

In 1950, the well received mystery, Red Tassel 
came out, also with Spanish-American setting, and 
was tagged by the Saturday Review as ‘lively and 
literate.’ With his other hand, Dodge was mean 
while turning out another brisk, serio-comic trav 
clog, 20,000 Leagues Behind the 8 Ball (1951) 
describing travels across South America in search of 
cheaper living—and ending up in southern France, 
the scene of To Catch a Thief (1952), since made 


into an Alfred Hitchcock motion picture. This was 
grected in the Chicago Tribune as “cleverly orig 
‘oal” with “sprightly characterization, swift and 


deft movement, and surprise climax 

The Poor Man's Guide to Europe (1953) was 
welcomed enthusiastically by reviewers. Included 
is information, said Virginia Kirkus, by “an in 
veterate itinerant and conscientious nickel-nurser 
on “hitting the road on less than $45 a month’ and 
many other subjects. A revised edition will be 
published in (March) 1956, as in 1954 and 1955 

Still itinerant, Dodge turned his attention to a 
European Iron Curtain country with the suspense 
novel, Lights to Skaro (1954), praised by the New 
York Times for its “pure virtuosity of narrative ex 
citement.”” Commenting on Time Out for Turkey 
(1955), a book of description and travel that took 
the Dodges through the Balkans and Turkey, the 
late Joseph Hen ackson perhaps epitomized 
opinion on all of xdge’s writing: “Dodge tells 
the whole story in his special style, which conceals 
very nicely the fact that he's giving you a surprising 
amount of information along with his kidding and 
intimate chitchat.” 

Dodge stands 6’ 1” tall, weighs 190 pounds, has 
hazel eyes and brown hair. He is tri-lingual, speak 
ing French and Spanish as well as English. He is 
4 xcrat. His recreations include guitar-playing 
tennis, reading, and ‘always travel.” Currently, he 
is working on “Angel's Ransom,’ a melodrama 
with a Monte Carlo background. He is also a pro 
lific magazine writer. When at home, Dodge lives 
in Princeton, New Jersey, where his wife works 
with him as amanuensis. JANE Mappox 
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ANNOUNCING 
The first completely new handbook of 
English Literature in over 20 years 


—and the first ever published 


specifically for American readers ! 


Fr | 
Sie 






Lhe New Ce nlury Handbouk 
| oS Cnglish Lteratrne 


an en yclope- 
over 14,000 entries 
the pertinent facts about English writers, works 
of literature (novels, plays, poems, etc.), and 
characters in these works. 


oe) 167 
dic work containing 


pages—1,200,000 words 
giving 


EF-An indispensable guide for every American 
or teaching English literature at any 
educational level; for writers, editors, speakers 
and all those who must check literary allusions; 


studying 


and public 
enjoy- 


essential for every school, college, 
gift for the lasting 
great literature for sheer 


library; a wonderful 
ment of those who read 


yleasure. 
I 


BF Information on English geographical, politi- 
cal, and social background subjects—Thorough 
coverage of modern English writers—Irish, Anglo- 
American, Canadian, Australian, and South Afri- 
can authors included—Alphabetically arranged in 
the American way—Correct pronunciation given 
for every item—Exact dates (to the month and day 
wherever possible) —Carefully cross-referenced 

The high value, ease-of-use, and authority which 


Clarence L. Barnhart brings to a reference book. 
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APPLETO) 
CENTURY 
craorrs 


The New 
Century 
Handbook 
of English 


Literature 


Edited by 


CLARENCE L. BARNHART 


Ready March 15,1956 812.00 ; 
APPLETON-CENTURY CROFTS, INC. \’ 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1,5. ¥ 
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Hallie Erminie Rives 


con LIKE A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 
GLASS, Stains the white radiance of eter- 
nity,” wrote Shelley in Adonais, his elegy on the 
death of John Keats. Amy Lowell chose A Dome 
of Many-Coloured Glass for the title of a collection 
of her poems (1912), and—without the indefinite 
article—the same phrase is now the title of a stout 
volume of memoirs by Mr. and Mrs. Post Wheeler 
(Doubleday, 1955. 878pp.). Mrs. Wheeler, as 
Hallie Erminie Rives, was the author of several 
best-selling novels between 1900 and 1910 

Hallie Erminie Rives, who was named for the 
heroine of the song Listen to the Mocking-Bird 
(I'm dreaming now of Hallie... ."), is a Ken- 
tuckian, born May 2, 1876, at Post Oak Plantation, 
Christian County, where her father, formerly an 
officer in Lee's army, raised tobacco. Her parents 
were Colonel Stephen T. Rives and Mary (Rags- 
dale) Rives. The novelist Amélie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy, 1863-1945) was her father’s first 
cousin. Hallie, after ‘eye reading her 
kinswoman's 1889 novel, The Ouick or the Dead? 
(it was considered rather improper), determined to 
try her own hand at writing. She won a prize for 
a short story, “The Treasure of a Feud,” and at 
seventeen had completed a novel, based on fact, 
about a lynching, which she took to New York to 
sell. It was published as Smoking Flax (1897). 
A Furnace of Earth (1900) was published in New 
York by the Camelot Company, organized by Post 
Wheeler (born in 1869), for that express purpose. 
Grant Richards published the novel in England, 
where the Academy praised its ‘Maeterlinckian 
fragrance.” 

Hearts Courageous (1902), a historical romance 
about Revolutionary Virginia and Patrick Henry, 
was a resounding success. Writing it in six weeks 
“in wondering ecstacy” (she dreamed the title), 
Hallie Rives had recalled her ancestor, William 
Ryves of Damory Court, Blandford, Dorset. A boy 
of sixteen, he saw his uncle Brune, famous Dean of 
Windsor, hold a crucifix to the lips of Charles I 
on the scaffold at Whitehall, and then left to join 
a Cavalier company bound for Virginia. William 
S. Hart, later the cowboy hero of the silent movies, 
played Patrick Henry in the dramatization of the 
novel, which was also filmed. In the Review of 
Reviews, Talcott Williams spoke of the book as 
showing “clear style, much movement, action, fa- 
miliar figures given life, a fresh hand.” The Cast- 
away (1904) used Lord Byron as a hero of fiction 
for the first time since Disraeli’s Venetia. It also 
sold well, and twenty years later was reprinted in a 
special centenary edition. Satan Sanderson (1907), 
another best-seller, was dramatized with Norman 
Hackett as leading man, and filmed with Orrin 
Johnson. The New York Times called it “a real 
thriller’ with “an extravagantly audacious plot.” 

Miss Rives married Post Wheeler on December 
29, 1906, in Tokyo, Japan, where he was counselor 
of the United States Embassy. Her next novel, The 
Kingdom of Slender Swords (1910), was Japanese 
in subject, and had a preface by Count Makino. 
minister of education. Lafcadio Hearn, disguised 
as Aloysius Thorn, “The Maker of Buddhas,’ was 
a character, and the villain of the novel predicted 
atomic warfare with uncanny accuracy. Though the 
Independent disparaged its “sensationalism” and 
“physical absurdities,” the Times called the book 
“a characteristic tale of rapid action” with a well 
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St.Petersburg Time 
RIVES WITH 
Her HUSBAND, Post WHEELER 


HALLie# ErRMiniz 


built plot and much luxuriant language. Its heroine 
was a young girl, guest of a missionary uncle 

The Valiants of Virginia (1912), dedicated to 
James Hazen Hyde (by initials) as the original of 
its hero, John Valiant, was not another historical 
novel, but the tale of a Northerner who came South 
to take possession of Damory Court, in the family 
since the seventeenth century. It was also drama 
tized. The Long Lane's Turning (1917), serialized 
in Red Book as “The Heart of a Man,” seemed to 
the Times “a melodramatic temperance yarn, brisk 
and entertaining.” “Whatever flimsiness may be 
discerned in the plot,” wrote H. W. Boynton in the 
Bookman, “there is none in the style 

These novels were written in the intervals of a 


busy life, since the Wheelers lived in Rome 
St. Petersburg, Stockhoim, and London, besides 
Tokyo. Mr. Wheeler, himself a prolific writer 


especially of books for children, was also chargé 
d'affaires at Rio de Janeiro (1939), and United 
States minister to Paraguay (1929-1933) and Al 
bania (1933-1934), when he retired 

In Dome of Many-Coloured Glass Mr. and Mrs 
Wheeler write alternate chapters of a memoir of 
her husband's long career (and running feud) with 
the State Department and Foreign Service. Her 
share of the book was done with vivacity, humor 
and a novelist’s flair for the startling, dramatic, and 
amusing incident. The Chicago Tribune called the 
book “entertaining, informative, and stirring auto 
biography,” and it received recommendations from 
Library Journal and The New Yorker 

Other books by Miss Rives are The Long Lane 
Turning (1917), The Magic Man (1927), drama 
tized as The Golden Barrier (1934), and a Com 
plete Book of Etiquette (1934, revised in 1939) 


A member of the D.A.R. and Daughters of the 
Confederacy, she is an honorary Litt.D. (1939) 
has received medals from Belgium, India, Japan 


In January she was reported seriously ill 
EaRLe F. WaALBRIDGE 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AT ITS AUTHENTIC BEST 





br eS 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


The distinguishing qualities of this famous series of 56 volumes are its accuracy, scholarship, 
scope and readability. Each volume is a compact, stimulating and enjoyable narrative written 
by an eminent specialist. Each tells a complete story yet the series is so planned that the 56 
volumes reveal the full history of America from pre-discovery days to the end of World 
War II, including the Nation's economic, sociological and cultural progress. The high praise 
which this important series has received justifies its widespread acceptance as a “must” for 


every library. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


This authoritative series, in 15 volumes, visualizes the origin, struggles, expansion, political 
growth and material progress of the United States, as well as its social and intellectual 
development. It combines the appeal of over 11,500 authentic illustrations with more than 
1,250,000 words of informative, accurate text. Planned and fully indexed for busy teachers, it 
has been said of this standard series that “wherever there is a shelf of history reference books 
these volumes should be regarded as indispensable” for every school and library “intent on 


preserving American traditions and ideals.” 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


In this new and vitally important series of 30 documentary filmstrips, 24 units with pro- 
fessionally-written Teacher's Guides are now available for immediate delivery. Units 19-24 
have just been completed and released. This superb series, of the highest quality, depicts the 
development of our Country throughout five centuries and in all of its important aspects, 
sociological, cultural and economic. Providing a rich source of authentic material for use not 
only in the study of history but also geography, civics, science, literature, art and other courses, 
this award-winning series has been praised by SOCIAL EDUCATION as “rapidly shaping up 


to be one of the most complete and accurate sets of filmstrips available.” 


SUGGEST YOU ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
..... your display headquarters! 








PEGBOARD DISPLAY > 
PANELS 
Make 3-dimensional displays this 
new, easy way. Sturdy hardboard 
panels with perforated holes one | 
inch apart for “plug-in” holders of | 
steel wire. Your choice of 8 stand- | 
ard sizes, single or double faced, 
or boards made to your exact 
measurements. Shelves, brackets | 
and holders also 
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DEMCO MITTEN 
LIBRARY DISPLAY SET 


This wonderful “starter 

set with the handy storage 
box meets your basic dis 
play needs. A_ complete 
font of 233 1 three -di 
mensional (pin-on) change 
able letters and numerals, 
plus 22 illustros, 2 display 
panels and guide rule. Also 
includes 4 empty panels 
for future expansion 


eal 
SIGN CABINET 


Filled with either 2 or 3 complete fonts of gummed letters, 
with your choice of red or black colors Includes “Line 
A-Time’’ mounting strips that enable anyone to make 
area looking simns fast and efficiently 





available to ac | 
commodate everything! | 












yy Write for Free Folders 


DEwco 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1772 
New Haven 7, Conn 


Box 1070 
Madison 1, Wis. 
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If you are interested in 
the MIDWEST, read: 


EVERY HOUSE A FRONTIER 


Detroit's Economic 
1815-1825 


Progress, 





by Floyd Russell Dain 


The author skillfully narrates how 
Detroit, devastated by war, preyed 
upon by Indians, and cut off from reg- 
ular communications, emerges during 
this decade as the center for com- 
merce and industry for the Michigan 
Territory. 


176 pages, casebound, $3.50 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4841 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 








TAleas plus 


THE MEANS TO 
CARRY THEM OU 
Posters « Folders 
News Releases 
Radio Spots 
TV Spots (film or slides) 
35mm Movie Trailers 
( ce for free samples, and informat ) 

about our free-loan f sound f 
“OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITE / 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PLANNER 


Box 171 * Tuckahoe 7,N.Y. 
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Library Awards 


oo OF A CONTEST for a suitable quota 
tion to be inscribed on the new Massapequa, 
Long Island, Public Library is high school student 
David Phelps, who suggested Sir Francis Bacon's 
Reading maketh a full man 

Sadie P. Delaney, chief of library service at the 
Tuskegee, Alabama, Veterans Administration hos 
pital has been conferred honorary membership and 
elected ‘“Honor-woman for the Year 1955” by 
nearly 200 graduate chapters of Zeta Phi Beta Na 
tional Sorority 

Clyde Smith, librarian of the Olivia Raney Li- 
brary, Raleigh, North Carolina, was named Wake 
County Woman of the Weck by the Raleigh Wo 
man's Club, which cited her for her church, club, 
and civic work. Announcement was made during 
December on “Woman's Magazine of the Air,” over 
radio station WRAL. 

The State Library Commission of North Dakota 
has announced choice of Medora, by Zdena Trinka, 
as North Dakota's book of the year for 1955, The 
volume, published in 1940, was chosen for its cur 
rent timeliness 


Literary Awards 


_ NTH ANNUAL NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 
for the most distinguished American fiction 
nonfiction, and poetry published during 1955, have 
been presented to John O'Hara, for his novel Ten 
North Prederick; to Herbert Kubly for his nonfic- 
tion book, Americans in Italy; and to W. H. Auden 
for his book of poetry, The Shield of Achilles. 

EDISON FOUNDATION NATIONAL MASS MEDIA 
$250 AWARDS in the field of children’s books for 
1955 were presented to: Hazel Wilson for His 
Indian Brother, as “the best children's book for 
character portrayal’; John Lewellen for The Boy 
Scientist, named “the best children’s science book 
and to Virginia S. Eifert for The Buffalo Trace, 
judged “the youth book best portraying America’s 
past 

Conrad Aiken is recipient of the BOLLINGEN 
PRIZE IN POETRY for 1955 for A Letter from Li Po, 
and Other Poems. The prize of $1,000 is awarded 
annually by the Yale University Library to an Amer 
ican poet in honor of a book of poetry published 
during the previous 12 months 

Recipient of the 1956 0. HENRY PRIZE for the 
best short story published between August 1954 and 
July 1955 is John Cheever, who received the $300 
first prize for his story, “The Country Husband.” 
Second prize of $200 was awarded t. James Buech 
ler for ‘“Pepicelli,”’ and third prize to R. V. Cassill 
for “The Prize.” Prize Stories 1956, 36th volume 
in the O. Henry series, includes these and thirteen 
others 

The fourteenth annual CAREY-THOMAS AWARD 
for creative book publishing was presented to the 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press for the 
500) 
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Nelson Books 
for young people 


THE GREAT SCOOP 

by Loring MacKaye 
Jon Olson, a young apprentice print- 
er, plays an important role in one of 
the most thrilling scoops in newspaper 
history when the story of the Custer 
Massacre is sent from Dakota Terri- 
tory to the rest of the nation. 
Pub. date: April 20 Teen-age $2.75 


MILLIKEN'S ARK by Richard Watkins 


Ilustrated by 
Glen Dines 


Trouble begins 
when absent-mind- 
ed Mr. Milliken 
moves his pet shop 
to an old barge in 
the harbor. This 
original and comi 
cal story of what 
might happen in any small seacoast 
town comes to a rib-tickling conclu 
sion as six lively boys, a salty harbor 
master, and a powerful old farm horse 
take over. 


Pub April 6 Boys 10-14 $2.75 


MYSTERY OF THE LONG HOUSE 
by Lucile McDonald and Zola Ross 
An unwilling member of a crew at an 
“dig,” Barbara 
her own methods of detection when 
two skeletons are found in the excava 
tion. She comes up with the solution 
of an old mystery and discovers ro 
mance in the past 
tant—the present. 
Pub April 12 


THE HAPPY STORY OF 
WALLACE THE ENGINE 

by Henry Donald 

INustrated by Gilbert Dunlop 

The litthe engine and his crew are 
happy until the authorities close the 
railway line and substitute a bus sers 
ice. Wallace is sent to the Big City to 
end his days in disgrace until the peo 
ple who love him come to his rescue 
Available: May 15 Boys and Girls 6-10 
$2.25 


Thomas Nelion & Sous 


19 East 47th S$#., New York 17, WN. Y. 


date 


are haeological 
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date Teen-age $2.75 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


IN SMALL QUANTITIES! 





MULTIPLE 


cOoOPY BOOK 
ORDER FORMS 


Fits the Budget... 


of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


Adjusted to Your Book 
Ordering Routines. 


You don’t have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco’s Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


Saves You Time and Money. 


These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can't afford to pass up this time 
saving idea. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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(Continued from page 449) 

planning and successful launching of The Poem 
Emily Dickinson, Honorable mention wa ord 
to Knopf for publication of Thomas Mann's Cor 
fessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man, and to 
World for MacKinlay Kantor’s Andersonville 

The Secondary Education Board has announced 
through its Senior Booklist Committee, its choices 
for the “Ten Best Books of 1955 for the Pre-College 
Reader’: Andersonville, by MacKinlay Kantor, The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot, by James Bishop; Episode 
of Sparrows, by Rumer Godden; The Famil 
Man, Edward Steichen; Gertrude Lawrence a 
Mrs. A., Richard Aldrich; Gift from the Sea, Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh; The Good Shepherd, C. § 


Forester; Inside Africa, John Gunther, T/ Tick 
ets to Adventure, Gerald M. Durrell; 71 ty-O 
Stayed, Virginia Pasley 

Readers who wish to check 1955 litera 
awards will find Publishers’ Week! inn list or 


page 228 of its January 21st number 


OBITUARIES 


December 10, Winirren Grecory (Mars. Jami 
THAYER GEROULD), bibliographer, librarian; of 
cerebral hemorrhage; in Williamsburg, Virginia 
seventy. Miss Gregory, who began her library 
career at the Minneapolis Public Library, later 
served as librarian of the University of Minnesota 
School of Mines, and as hospital librarian in Ash 
ville, North Carolina. She subsequently was a 
ciated with the technology divisions of the St. Paul 
Minnesota, Public Library and the Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Miss Gregory was editor: 
of the Union List of Serials in Libra 


[he 
United States and Canada; List of the Serial Pu 
cations of Foreign Governments, 1815-19 ime 
ican Newspapers, 1821-1936; and International 
Congresses and Conferences, 1840-19 With her 
husband, she was author of A Guide Trollope 


/ 
At her death, she was working on a similar volum« 
on Jane Austen 

December 30. Rex INGAMELLS, Australian poet 
and author; in an automobile accident: near Din 
bolla, Australia; forty-two 

January 3, WiL11AM §. HAAS, professor of Middl 
Eastern studies; author of such books as Iran, What 
ls European Civilization, and Destiny of the Mind: 
of a heart attack; in New York City: seventy-two 
January 5. CHRISTOPHER LAFARGE, poet and best 
selling novelist; of a cerebral hemorrhage: in Provi 
dence, Rhode Island; fifty-eight. Also a painter and 
architect, Mr. LaFarge was the author of such work 
as The Sudden Guest, Hoxsie Sells His Acres, Bast 
By Southwest, Each to the Other 

january 6, ROBERT SHAFER, retired University of 
Cincinnati professor of literature and former gen 


eral editor of the Doubleday-Doran series in litera 
ture; in Tryon, North Carolina; sixty-six. Dr. Sha 
ter was author of Progress and Science, Christian: 


and Naturalism, Beowulf to Thomas Hard 


January 7. GeorGe H. Doran, publisher, founder 
of George Doran Company, which was later merged 
with Doubleday, Page and Company to form Dou 
bleday, Doran—now Doubleday and Company 
eighty-six. Mr. Doran was the author of a book of 
memoirs, Chronicles of Barabbas, 1884-1934 

January 10, Eprru Juumr Ricn Isaacs. former 
editor of Theatre Arts Magazine, author of several 
books about dramatics—among them The Neero in 


(Continued on page 502) 
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NEW! 





COLOUR in 
LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


by MICHEL JACOBS 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 





Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


tacked by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing The leading wun 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 


needs 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book More than 125,000 en 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words 2.200 terms illustrated 1,200 
page 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifle the distinctions between ynonyms 
giving their antonymes, and analogous and con 
trasted worda 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 
tions 1,700 pages 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


{ convenient source of accurate geographical! 


lf You Order Now $7.50 usdeane 


DISCOUNT 
17 full colour illustrations in the most 
brilliant reproductions ever attempted 
Many black and white. 
This book is a thorough treatise on colour 
for landscape painting. Based on Michel 
Jacobs’ noted colour theory. Send for 
coloured brochure. 


Other Books By MICHEL JACOBS 
ART OF COLOUR Price $6.50 


concise 


STUDY OF COLOUR $6.50 and historical information about 40,000 of the 
ART OF COMPOSITION oR eg By Re 
PORTRAIT PAINTING $7.50 ee : 


Write for descriptive circulars 


PRIMATIC ART COMPANY 


51 LENNOX AVENUE + RUMSON, N. J. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 














Get this catalog from McClurg’s .. . 


REPRINT LIST 


LIBRARY BOOKS at POPULAR PRICES 


This list is chock full of titles in reprint editions .. . printed 


from original plates. Most with cloth bound covers, dressed 
in colorful jackets. Budget-minded librarians find this list 
invaluable when ordering books especially replacements 
All titles are in MeClurg’s 


huge stor k of hooks and are offered at liberal discounts . 


for worn and damaged copies. 


and your orders are filled and shipped promptly 


Write to Dept. WB for Your Free Catalog 


33 E. O " 
A. C. McClurg & Co. tiicars 11. iilinos 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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THE WIDOW’'S SON 
By Rev. Albert E. Potts 


An intriguing religious novel that 
will have general appeal. The au- 
thor has succeeded in bringing old 
and familiar characters to life in 
weaving this deeply devotional 
story. Cloth, $4.50 


CRUCIAL ISSUES 


PHILOSOPHY 
By Daniel 8. Robinson, Ph.D 
Reflections on basic issues in 
contemporary social, political 
and religious philosophy by an 
outstanding scholar and _ teacher. 
Cloth, $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20 











HUNTTING'S—— 


NEW REVISED 
(To Summer 1956) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


OVER 11,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


Also available! 





















Our complete list of 
prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copies, 
send for them today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





*Trade-Mark of Gro-Dart Industries, tne. 
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the American Theatre—and editor of 
White Plains, New York; seventy-cight 
January 13. HENRY WICKHAM STEED, one-time in 
ternational correspondent, former editor of T/« 
Times of London; in Oxfordshire, England; eighty 
four. Among Mr. Steed’s books are The Hapshurs 
Monarchy, with many editions and several transla 
tions; The Socialist and Labor Movement in En 
land, Germany and France; and a book of remini 
cences, Through Thirty Y ears 
January 14. M. Anstice Harris 
and former English and literature professor at E! 
mira College; after a long illness; in Elmira, New 
York; ninety-eight. Dr. Harris was author of text 
on literature and of The House of Happiness and 


others: in 


dean emeritu 


A Glossary of the West Saxon Gospel 

January 14. Sueiwa Kaye-SmitH (Mrs. T. Pen 
rose Fry), novelist; near Rye, Sussex, England 
sixty-eight. Among Miss Kaye-Smith’s more than 
thirty novels are Sussex Gorse and Joanna Godde 
She also was coauthor of two books about Jan 
Austen 

January 15. ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, author; ir 
Springfield, Massachusetts; eighty-cight. Miss Sher 


man was the author of Taper Lights and works of 
poetry 


January 19. Rev. rabbi 


former met 


JOHN Ross 


of Northern Ireland and the author of many book 
including The Jewish Conception of I ~mortalit 
in Belfast, Ireland; eighty-thre« 

January 21, CAROLINE KING Duer, author, former 
departmental editor of Vogue magazine; atter two 
years of ill health; in New York City; eighty-nine 
Miss Duer was the author of two volumes of poetry 
a collection of short stories, and Hou Tell t/ 
Fashions from the Follies. She was editor of tl 


Vogue Book of Etiquette 
January 26, Fevrx A. THEILHABER, physician and 
author whose best known works concern the history 


of the German Jew; in Tel Aviv, Israel 
two 
January 27, WittAm Starr Myers, professor 


emeritus of politics at Princeton University, author 


of books about the Republican party and the Hoover 
Administration; of a heart attack; in Princeton, New 
Jersey; seventy-cight. Also included among Dr 
Myers’ writings are The Story of New Jer und 
Woodrow Wilson: Some Memoric 

January 29. H, L. MENCKEN, author, editor, critic 


essayist, newspaper man; Of an apparent coronary 
occlusion; in Baltimore, Maryland, where he ha 
lived in retirement since suffering a cerebral hemor 
rhage in 1948; seventy-five. Former coeditor with 
George Jean Nathan of The Smart Set and Ame 
can Mercury, he was instrumental in introducing t 
the American reading public many new writers of 
later importance. -Best known of the numerou 
books he wrote, edited, or coauthored is the three 
volume American Language. “A Minority Ri port 
written before and during 1948 and rec 
covered, will be published in May 
January 31. A. A. MiLNze, author, poet, playwright 
whose best-known books are such childhood 
ites as When We Were Very Young, Now We Ar 


ntly redi 


tavor 


Six, Winnie the Pooh, and The House at P 
Corner, in Sussex, England; seventy-four. Among 
Mr. Milne’s other works are novels, including the 


detective story Red House Mystery; the autobiogra 
phy, A Table Near the Band; and Year In, Year 
Out (1952). 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you can recommend to 
children with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers. 


PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP 
by Corson 
Peter is an accidental pas- 
Senger On a super-secret 
space ship and his adven- 
tures are funny as well as 
exciting. Easy, simple, in 
teresting yet scientifically 
accurate. 7-8 year old. 96 
pages illustrated in color 
$1.60 


BOOKS— McCall 
Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex 
citement and adventure. 

THE BUTTONS AT THE ZOO Poapeimes 

BUCKY BUTTON—-Preprimer 


BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE—Primer 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM—list Grade 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 
For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 
COWBOY SAM—(6 yr. olds).. $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY 
(6 yr. olds) 


COWBOY 8AM AND YREDDY 
(6 @& i yrs.) . 
COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY 
(6 & 7 yra.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
RODEO (7 & 8 yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
\ FAIR (New) (7 & & yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 
47) COWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to 10 grs.) 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child's viewpoint. 12 to 14 year olds 


KISH OF INDIA. Mysterious India 
ALPINE PATHS. Switzeriand stories 
FOREST AND FIOKDS, Northern Burope 
TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Japanese lif: 
TO LONDON TO LONDON. England today 
HERE'S CARLOS OF MEXICO Modern Mexic 
OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE PACIFIC 


All Beckley-Cardy books are in approved library 
ote cong lor immediate shelving without 


prebinding. Send for complete catalog of these 
and many other Good Books for Children. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
1900 N. Narraga Chicago 39 


>UBLISHERS 








pleased with all your 4 valon 

hey are continually in cirenla- 

Mrs. C. E. Ayers, Washington Co 
Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer Library Jacket 


ANN FOSTER, Lab Technician $2.50 
Elizabeth Wesley Cloth 

Ann takes the 

1 down by all the other graduat 

A DOCTOR FOR BARBARA $2.50 
Margaret Howe Cloth 


Managing a xi ft shop in the 


Faced with a choice of jot 


turne 


North Car na hospital pr 
for pretty Barbara Ben 
SHATTERED HALO 
Adeline McElfresh 


ng newspaper rer rier 


t the wrong man on 4 pe 


RAIDERS OF THE RIMROCK $2.50 
Stephen Payne (Western) Cloth 
A tair 

VIOLENCE IS GOLDEN $2.50 

(Mystery)* Cloth 


A pense dee 
ise y t de 


C. H. Thames 


nq the pilus? b 
of Florida's G 


AvaLon Books, 22 E. 60rn Sr., N.Y. 22 


Tie Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
*Adul fiction 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical file 
223 fields of work and 483 cross references 
List of headings. Bibliography. Postpaid $3.00 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 252, Terre Haute 1, Indiana 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ji, N.Y 














FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Picins, WN. Y. 
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Sb lly 
C apf lid 


LOTHROP, LEE 
& SHEPARD CO. 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
Publishers of the best in 
children’s books for 
nearly a century 





THE LAST WALTZ 

By Bruce Caneenter. The Merry 
Widow Waltz was the rage, puffs 
and curls were replacing pompa- 
dours, and 18-year-old Mary Luther 
was dazzled by the young man she 
met in Brooklyn. 

Ages 12-16 5%" x 8%” Feb., $2.75 


DAVID AND THE 

SEA GULLS 

Text by Marion Downer. Photo- 
graphs by Youra Nicras. A true 
story of a boy’s adventures in caring 
for some orphaned sea gulls on 


lovely Monhegan Island. 
Ages 8-127” x 10” May, $3.00 


THE HOUSE OF 
FOUR SEASONS 
Written and Illustrated by Rocenr 
Duvoisin, The old house needed 
painting. The question was what 
color? Mother, Father, Suzy, and 
Billy could not agree. 
dges 4-6 8%" x 9%” May, $2.50 


THE FOURTH OUT 

By Rosert Sioney Bowen. A thrill- 
ing story of a baseball hero by the 
ever-popular writer of sports stories 
for boys. 


Ages 12-16 5%" x 8” April, $2.50 


Coco IS COMING 

By Berry Pecxinpan. Illustrated in 
full color by MARIANA, Coco, the 
clown, loved children more than 
anything in the world—except, of 
course, his friend, George Pig and 
his white donkey named Christmas. 
Ages 2-4 8%" x 9%" May, $2.50 


It’s REALLY SPRING 

Story by Janice. Pictures by ALAIN. 
All the gladness of Spring is re- 
flected in this exuberant picture 
book that introduces an exciting 


new author and artist. 
Ages 4-8 8%" x 11" March, $2.50 


ANNAPOLIS 

The Life of a Midshipman 
By Jack Exnceman. 200 photographs. 
Full-seale pictorial presentation of 
a student's day-to-day life at the 
Naval Academy. Prepared with the 


cooperation of the U. S. Navy. 
{ges 12-16 84%" x 11" May, $3.50 


WILSO 


ea sspears serie 


THE APPALOOSA 
CURSE 

By James Rosert Ricuarp. A won 
derfully informing story of the 
adventures and experiences of a 
sixteen-year-old on a Western home 
ranch. 


Ages 10-14 5%" x 8” Varch, $2.50 


THE LITTLE 

FLOWER GIRL 

By Exizapetu Tate. [/lustrated by 
Heren Stone. Laurie, the youngest 
member of the wedding party was 
walking down the long church aisle 
all alone .. . but she knew just what 
to do 

Ages 4-8 6%" x 9%" April, $2.50 


TEN TALL TEXANS 
Tales of the Texas 
Rangers 

By Lee McGuire 
Joun ALAN MAXweLi 
needed their help and protection, 
all Texas Rangers looked “mighty 
tall in the saddle.” 

Ages 10-14 5%" x 8%” Feb., $3.00 


Illustrated by 


To those who 


AUDUBON AND 

HIS SONS 

By Amy Hocesoom. Illustrated by 
Paut Gatpone. And with Audu 
bon’s own prints. How Johnny and 
Victor Audubon helped their father 
realize his great dream of painting 
all the birds of America 

Ages 12-16 5%" x 8%" April, $3.00 


WEST POINT 

The Life of a Cadet 

By Jack ENcemMaAn 200 photographs 
Full-scale pictorial presentation of 
a student's day-to-day life at the 
Military Academy 
the cooperation of the U. S. Army 


Ages 12-16 8%" x ll Vay, $3.50 


Pre pare d with 


ROSE ISLAND 
By Cwartes Vitprac 
from the French by Cranissa B 
Cooper. Illustrated by Evy Le 
Granp. A nine-year-old boy, who 


7 ran slate d 


lives on a shabby street in Paris 

wakes one morning aboard a plane 

flying to beautiful Rose Island 
Ages 8-12 8” x 8” May. $3.75 














What 
Our 

Readers | 

Think 





Epii1or Nott The respondence { the 
Wilion Library Bulletin are pen to all cade te 
lebate and comment The Editor is not re f 
pir s expressed in these ime 

Library Renaissance 
] the Editor 

Scattered news items appearing in the press in 
recent months give unmistakable evidence of a 
physical renaissance of libraries in St. Lows, Both 


public and academic libraries are affected 

In the city of St. Louis one million 
the $110,639,000 bond issue approved by 
this year is earmarked for the public library, entirely 
for the development of branch libraries. In St. Louts 
County voters recently passed a bond issue for the 
construction of four major branches in sections now 
served only by bookmobile 

St. Louis University plans to break ground in the 
spring of 1956 for its new Pope Pius XII Memorial 
Library. One part of this building will house an 
extensive collection of microfilm copies of Vatican 


dollars of 
voters 


manuscripts 

Washington University is preparing plans for a 
new $3,500,000 central library building to be lo 
cated in the center of its hilltop campus on the 
western edge of the city of St. Louis. This building 
will replace the old Ridgely Library which was built 


at the time of the St. Louis World's Fair in 1904 
ANDREW J. EATON, Director of Librarie 
u iushinet n University 


St. Loui M outrl 





Annual Reports Via Newspaper 


To the Editor 

Thank you for the mention [about Bristol Public 
Library's annual report—published as a full page in 
the local newspaper} in January “Talking Shop 
It has brought us inquiries from many parts of the 


that your column has read 
newspaper the 
r this form every other year 


country, sO you can se« 
ers. We find that 
answer and we fire usin 
Compared with the number of 


do reports are 


copies it i possible 


to mail out, the newspaper reaches so many peopl 
and most important, the people who do not use 
the library 

The Bulletin is the one publication we never 
neglect however busy 

Ceuta T. Crrrcuiey, Librarias 
The Public Librar 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Widely Useful 
] he Edit: ’ 

The current number fof the Wilson Library Bul 
letin) is interesting to read. It contains a mine of 
information useful especially to larger libraries 
But it is also useful to librarians like me who want 
to know more in the field 

D. KRISHNAMURTI, Secretary and Librarian 


Ramakrishna Library, Nadi 
Fiji Islands 
WV N RRPARY MA ; 





These OXFORD books deserve 


a place on your shelves. . . 





JN. 


4 STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


Timely, inexpensive anthologies whose 
appeai is based on today’s story prefer 
ences and reading habits among teen.age 
and oider readers alike. 


A POCKETFUL OF POEMS 


Edited by Blanche J, Thompson 


JUST FOR LAUGHS 


Edited by Roger Goodman 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 


TEXAS 


Edited by Eula Phares Mohle 


THE UNVANQUISHED 


Edited hy Engelbert Neumayer 


STORIES FROM MANY LANDS 


Edited by Morris Rosenblum 
ESSAYS IN TODAY'S SCIENCE 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 
Net, Cloth 85¢ each 





i 


JS 
SHORT STORIES ™ 
Edited by Christ and Shostak 


This well-balanced collection of 23 stories 
provides a wide range of worthwhile fiction 
of proven interest to readers today 
Authors range from Poe and Hawthorne 
to O. Henry and Damon Runyon. 
Net, Cloth 


MYTHS AND FOLKLORE 
Edited by Henry Christ 


An unusual collection of interesting myths, 
legends and folk tales which form part of 
our cultural heritage, Selections from ali 
places and periods ranging from ancient 
Greece to frontier America. Net, Cloth $1.40 


By Faulkner and Star: 
An authoritative, highly readable survey 
of the history, aims, problems and methods 
of organized labor in the United States up 
to the present Net, $1.00 


By Oreel and Works 
An outstanding, new vocabulary book 
based on the idea that words can be 
added to one’s vocabulary most effectively 
by using them in various practical situa 
tions. A “Basic Word List” of commonly 
used words is defined and explained 
Net, Cloth $1.50 
OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 
Kenworthy 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS © Colvin 
COLONIALISM © Pruden & Steinberg 
Three outstanding new (1956) titles in the 
Oxford Social Studies Pamphiet Series 
which librarians have acclaimed as ‘‘color 


$7.40 








ful, timely, and completely understand 
able.’’ Net 4c Rach 
Send for 40-page descriptive catalog 


\ A 


a OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue - New York 3 


\ 
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SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


FOR THE 


EXCEPTIONAL 


THREE VOLUMES 


Edited by 
Merie E. FRAMPTON 
and 


ELENA D. GAL 


Here is a comprehensive work 
dealing with every phase of spe- 
cial education for the exceptional. 
The clear and concise chapters 
and supplementary readings are 
written by 75 foremost specialists. 


For the student, the teacher, the 
school administrator, the social 
worker, the doctor, the parent, and 
all others who wish to be well 
informed of the rapid advances 
made in the field, these volumes 
are indispensable. 


Votume I 
Iniroduction and Problems, 


480 pp., $5.50 


Votume Il 
Physically Handicapped and 
Special Health Problems, 
704 pp., $5.50 


Votume Ill 
Mental and Emotional Devi- 


ates and Special Problems, 
704 pp., $5.50 


PORTER SARGENT 
Publisher 


Il Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 














Write For 
These 





Aviation Education Bibliography, a 27-page bib 
liography of elementary school aviation material 
compiled by Kathryn S. Howie includes five se 
tions: 200 titles listed according to subject heading 
with grade levels; a graded list of books (texts and 
readers) for grades 1-6; film strips; phonogray 
records; free materials afd sources, One copy may 
be secured without charge from: National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


‘s 
Single copies of Russell E. Bidlack’s 44-pag 
booklet, The City Library of Detroit, 1817-1837 
Michigan's First Public Library, are available to li 
brarians without charge. Requests should be ad 
dressed to the University of Michigan, Department 
of Library Science, 309 University Library, Ann 


Arbor. 


The 20-page 1954 Annual Report on the Cleve 
land Public Library stresses, in illustrated testi 
monial form, the variety of occupations, interests 
age groups served by a library which has something 
for everyone. For single copies, write to Cleveland 
Ohio, Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans News Sert 
‘ee, a newsletter which will appear four times 
yearly, has been issued by Bellman Publishing Com 
pany as part of its new service—a clearing hous 
of information on student aid, research awards, and 
grants for foundations, libraries, colleges, universi 
ties, and others, Free sample copy and price infor 
mation will be sent to librarians on request to 
Bellman Publishing Company, Post Office Box 172 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

‘s 

The 16-page Criteria for Business-Sponsored 
Educational Films, prepared by the Association of 
National Advertisers Films Steering Committe: 
and ordinarily selling for $2, is available to edu 
cational institutions at 75¢ per copy from: Depart 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Educa 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. It contains 22 check-points a 
a guide to selection 


The Public Libraries Division of the American 
Library Association has issued its 1955 list of 
“Notable Books,” including 46 titles selected by 
the 12-member Notable Books Council under the 
chairmanship of Florence §. Craig, director of adult 
education, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve 
land, Ohio, and 55 participating libraries. For in 
formation address: American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, [linois 


As the fourth in its series of bibliographical 
handbooks, the United Nations Educational, Scien 
tific and Cultural Organization has published B/+ 
liographical Services Throughout the World. two 
reports covering the period 1951-1952 and con 

(Continued on page 509) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE 


SUPPLEMENT |! 


The Nation's most complete listing and eval- 
uation of religious audio-visual materials 


PILOTING and NAVIGATING 
in COASTAL and 
INLAND WATERS 


by E. M. Savage, E.M., M.S. 


contributor to boating magazines and 


author of text published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

Mr. Savage has given us a correct, 
clear, and complete “How to” book on 
boat piloting suitable for sea scouts, 





HERE IT IS—Supplement II to the 
A.V.R.G., the most-used reference to re 
ligious films, slides, recordings and tran- 
scriptions. Containing 258 concise, un 
biased evaluations of 258 NEW releases, 
the Supplement brings the Guide up to 


yachtsmen, and ship masters. Illustra- 


tions, and examples. Cloth. $5.00 post pd. with cumulative index. Format matched 


| 

| 

date for 1956. Fully cross-referenced 
| 

| the Guide and Supplement I. 


Frances Cheney review this issue. 











Marine Publications | SEND a postal today. 148 pages—list of 
| P.0. Box 1082 ull Meee & Cat | sources, producers and index, $2.00. Pack- 
nee P “ ; age of the Audio Visual Resource Guide, 
i Send me copies of PILOTING and NAVI- 1 | 3rd Edition and Supplements I and II, 
GATING in COASTAL and INLAND WATERS , 
1 by E. M. Sevege, E.M., M.S. ' | : yey for only $7.50 15% discount 
! 0 Ss. 
l Send me FREE brochure of book. i 
1 Your name and title 1 | 
. on Dia, eae’ Office of Publication and Distribution 
Library | 
er | NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
ress 
i 1 | 120 E. 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
¥ City Zone State \ | 








AN ABC OF “TELLING ALL” ABOUT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PUBLICITY PRIMER 


Attractively printed in two colors * 3rd ed. rev. 1948 + 103 pages, $1 


This third how-to edition includes a section on school library publicity, a 
practical publicity calendar, and bibliography. Contents include helpful 
suggestions on such problems as: 


BUDGET TACTICS + 
GETTING INTO PRINT * 
POSTERS * 


TALKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 
REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITIONS * LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
PICTURES * PUBLICITY RECORDS 
SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS + PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


The author is editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a 
well known speaker on public relations and publicity at library schools, 
meetings, and classes in various parts of the country. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. + 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 
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ta PROTECTION 
BOOK JACKET con TH 
COVERS BOOK JACKET 


AND tHe BOOK 


—_ 










THIS PAPER CUSHION 
MEANS MANY MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 
BEFORE REBINDING 


PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 
For books that receive normal library circulation. 


PLASTI-KLEER “DUPLEX” ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book... 


Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. No Torn Spines 
rom 


PLASTI-KLEER “EDGELOCK” BOOK JACKET COVERS = Pinger Pull” 
An economy cover for those with budget problems. ; 


AND NOW .. . BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR* .. . 
DU PONT’s New .. . Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 
duty” protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 
Sellers) 


“EDGE-KLEER” Cover . . . For those who prefer a cover 
without reinforced edge. Rapid | Tacketing— 
*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Motion! 


RIDRAARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


reed Bro Det wovssaie 


E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 





1668 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD... LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


bos 
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PLASTI-KLEER® 
MYLAR 
BOOK JACKET 
COVERS ~ 





“LIFETIME” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 


Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


LIBRARY EFricitncy 
CORPORATION 
4 Sivision oF 









——— NEW 


no Dorit 


6S €. ALPINE STREET. 
1868 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. 


PROTECTION 


FOR THE 
BOOK JACKET 


r.\ S| ower iam -1@1@) 4 
—__ me 


“EDGE-KLEER” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 

For those who prefer a cover without 

Mylar Film is folded 

over and glued to paper backing (slit for 


reinforced edge. 


easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 
age and on the book. 
*Reg'd Trade Mark, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


INDUSTRIES 


NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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piled by L. N. Maclés, Bibliographical activities in 
more than 40 countries have been covered in the 
152-page publication, as well as activities of the 
United Nations and its agencies, governmental or 
ganizations, and international non governme ntal or 
ganizations. Copies may be obtained at $2,75 each 
from: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 


New York 27. 


Fifteen hundred titles for 13-18-year-old book 
lovers are offered in the New York Public Library's 
1956 Books for the Teen Age, which includes 350 
titles added this year. Compiled by a committee of 
young people's librarians, the 50-page booklet lists 
titles under 65 sections, including the new category 

Man's Indomitable Spirit,” and others on such 
diverse subjects as science fiction, foragn 
tries, personality plus, cars, radio and television 
cartooning, spies and counterspies. Available at all 
branches or by mail for 25¢. Address New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42d Street, New 
York 18 


coun 


ond 
gr ph 
a full 


The revised and considerably expanded se 
edition of “Handy Key to Your National Ge 
ics, Subject and Picture Locater, 1925-1955 
subject index arranged in preferential order, is 
available at $1 from the compiler, Charles § 
Underhill, Corning, New York, Public Library. Ten 
per cent discount on 4 or more. No stamps, please 


A 1938-1950 hile of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
may be received free, exce pt for postage, on request 
to: Eleanor Davis, Librarian, Albany, Oregon, Pub 
lic Library. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN—MARCH [9 


w 
o 


Gerard L. Alexander, map division, New York 
Public Library, will conduct for the fifth consecutive 
summer the 1956 Grand Tour of 16 European coun 


tries for the American Travel Company. Trip is 
June 22-August 15 or June 26-August 12. For full 
details and descriptive travel folder “L” write to 


Mr. Alexander, c/o American Travel Company, 11 
West 42d Street, New York 36 
s 8 
Inde The es Accepted for Higher Degrees in 
the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, cov 
ering the academic year 1951-1952, has been pub 


lished by the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux. Arranged under subject head 
ings, the 4,000 thesis titles, and 
1uthors’ names and universities and the degree 
for which each thesis was presented, Volume | 
(1950-1951) of the Index has been reprinted. Price 
of each 5s. For information 
Aslib London w 8 


volume lists over 


give 


volume is address 


i Palace Gate 


Used books priced by year” are listed in Book 
list #14, winter 1956, of The Bookroller Book and 


Library Service, Box 402, Altadena, California 
which urges librarians to check the list for replace 
ments and for new titles they may have missed or 
been unable to buy hereto’ ore 





Fully illustrated ideas in every issue of 


BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS monthly 
Sample Copy 25c¢ 


LETTER-ART COMPANY 


3411 Ormond Street © Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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with Vermont as host, on June it Lake M 
Inn, Fairlee, Vermont. 


Meetings ss 
The second 1 Conference on Reading 
Courses n annua } T af ; 


Concordia College, with the them« Basi 

tials in Reading,” has been scheduled for June 18 
Workshops 22. Inquiries may be addressed to: Walther G 

Prausnitz, Head, English Department, ( 

College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


The School of Library Science of the University 6 8 
of North Carolina will accept no new candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Library 
Science; and the degree will be discontinued when 
those presently enrolled have graduated, It will 
continue to offer two graduate degrees—Master of First session——June 18-July 28: Bibli 
Science in Library Science and Master of School Reference Materials, School Library Adr 
Librarianship—and certification programs for school Library Work with Children. Secor 





The School of Librarianship, University of ( 
fornia, ( Berkeley ) will offer the follow 
during the 1956 summer sessions 


librarians and for public librarians July 30-September 8: Selection and Acquisiti 
ss Library Materials, Special Problems in the Select: 
otf Materials and the Evaluation of ¢ t 
rhe Illinois Association of School Librarians will Municipal and County Library Administrati - 
hold its spring meeting in Danville March 23-24 Reference and Government Publication 


Workshop program theme will be “Library Servic 
to All Children.” 


All courses are a part of the school’s regu 


program for the Master of Library Scien 
id Admission requirements for the summer sessior 
lhe eleventh annual Eastern Pennsylvania School are the same as for regular sessions Applicati 
Library Conference will convene at the State Teach must be made to the School and to the Su 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, April 6-7 Sessions Office, Tuition fee is $51 for ea 
os 8 after receiving notice of acceptar 
The Maryland Library Association spring meet ae 
ings will be held April 27-28 in Baltimore 
Westover School and the Depart: tof I ry 
so 8 Service of the New Haven State Tea ( 
The annual meetings of the New Hampshire and will hold a second workshop for sche prarian 
Vermont Library Associations will be held jointly, (Continued on page ) 


MARADOR 


PLASTIC i 2 
BINDERS 


protect magazines beautifully 


Clear Vinyl Covers, cardboard-thick, offer full 
visibility and years of magazine protection with 
security, Available in rigid front and back, flexible 
front with rigid back and flexible front and back. 
Marador Binders are non-flammable, fungus and 
moisture resistant, will not peel or get dog-eared. 
All-clectronically bonded, no tape, no adhesive used. 
Interchangeable and easy to operate. Marador 
Binders are beautiful as well as practical. Used by 
libraries from coast to coast 






Write for further information 


ANNOUNCING 
VINYL RING BINDERS 


Now, » complete line of Mardor — _MARADOR CORPORATION 


Vinyl Ring and Memo Binders in all 
1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif 





standard sizes. Write for information 
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25c 
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BOOKS 


50c 








Del! Publishing Company, tne 








, 261 Fitth Ave 


NEW FIRST EDITIONS NEW DELL BOOKS 
(Originals) (Reprints) 
FE-84 | THE NEW HAMMOND-DELL WORLD ATLAS D-163 | BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, a novel 
50c | 64 full color maps, illus. gazetteer Feb. 21 35c | Evelyn Waugh Feb. 2 
D-99 | THIRTEEN GREAT STORIES 887 | THE PONDER HEART, a novel 
35¢ by 13 master storytellers Feb. 16 25¢ Eudora Welty Feb. 9 
93 FOREVER FUNNY, a cartoon book 888 | MURDER AT THE VICARAGE, a mystery 
25¢ | Edited by Bill Yates March 25¢ | Agatha Christie Feb. 14 
FE-100 | SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS March D-166 | BONJOUR TRISTESSE, the best seller of the year 
50c Chekov, Shaw, Williams, Ibsen, Miller, O'Casey 35¢ Francoise Sagan March 
FE-98 | MODERN FRENCH PAINTING 891 | BLOOD ON THE STARS, a Mike Shayne mystery 
50c | Edited by Samuel Hunter March 25¢ | Brett Halliday March 
96 | THE GREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE 895 | RAW LAND, o western 
25¢ | MacLennan Roberts April 25¢ | Luke Short March 
D-101 | OFFICIAL AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. HEALTH BOOK D-164| THE DARK ARENA, a novel 
35¢ | Edited by Dr. W. W. Bauer April 35¢ Mario Puzo April 
D-102 | NEW WORLDS OF MODERN SCIENCE: A TREASURY D-165| THE WALL, a mystery é 
35¢ Edited by Leonard Engel April 35c | Mary Roberts Rinehart April 
FE-104 | GREAT SCENES FROM GREAT NOVELS May D-169| ROADS FROM THE FORT 
50c Intro. by Malcolm Cowley. Edited by Robert Terrall 35¢ Arvid Shulenberger May 
D-105 | SF—THE YEAR'S GREATEST SHORT SCIENCE FICTION ® D-170 | THE YOUNG LOVERS 
35¢ | AND FANTASY. Edited by Judith Merril May 35¢ | Julian Halevy May 
CURRENT BESTSELLERS FOR REORDER 
F-16 | SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES 0-160 | TRIAL 
50¢ | edited by Robert Penn Warren and Albert Erskine 35¢ | Don M. Mankiewicz 
F-35 | SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS D-161 | THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING 
50c | Joyce, Melville, Gogol, Porter, Faulkner, Wescott 35c | Grantland Rice 
FE-69 | SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY 725 | SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION 
50c | Edited by Robert Penn Warren and Albert Erskine 25c | Thomas Merton 
D-80 | NOEL COWARD, Stories, Songs and Plays D-141| THREE TO GET MARRIED 
35¢ | Edited by Gilbert Millstein 35c | Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
FE-75 | THE LONG PLAYING RECORD GUIDE F-53 | WAR AND PEACE 
50c | Warren De Motte 50c Leo Tolstoy (abridged by Edmund Fuller) 
73 IN HIS BLOOD, “1955's best detective story” D-157| CARAVAN TO XANADU 
25¢ | Harold R. Daniels 35¢ | Edison Marshall 
D-3, D-15| MEN and WOMEN D-145| THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS 
35c eo. | Both edited by A. M. Krich 35¢ | Lucy Herndon Crockett 


New York 16, N%. ¥ 
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NEW 
SERIAL 
TITLES 


1955 
CUMULATIVE VOLUME 


Now Available 


203 contributing libraries 
657 pages 
35,500 entries 
* 64,000 locations 
¢ 450 recent changes in 
serials 
© Price: $25 


1956 SUBSCRIPTION 


* 12 monthly issues 
* 1956 cumulative volume 
© Price: $40 





NEW 
SERIAL 
TITLES 


CLASSED 
SUBJECT ARRANGEMENT 


1956 SUBSCRIPTION 


* 12 monthly issues 
* Price: $25 


Sponsored by the 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
on the 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Sold by Card Division 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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MEETINGS, COURSES. 
WORKSHOPS 


(Continued from page 510) 

at Westover School from June 27-July 18. Three 
semester hours credit in library science will be 
granted by the New Haven State Teachers College 
upon satisfactory completion of the cours 

Two courses will be given simultaneously 

Book Selection” and “Reference.” Other areas of 
library work will be explored in informal discussion 
periods. The workshop will be directed by Alice B 
Thompson, Chairman of the Department of Library 
Service at New Haven State Teachers College, and 
Esther Millett, Librarian of Westover School. Ay 
plication should be made as soon as possible sinc 
enrollment will be limited to 40, Inquiries should 
be addressed to Miss Millett. Westover School 
Middlebury, Connecticut. Tuition will be $30; li 
brary fee, $10; board and room, $75—all payab! 


in advance 
| 

The Workshop in Public Affairs, designed for 
social studies teachers and others, will be conducted 
during the summer session by Syracuse University 
offering members first-hand observation of city 
state, and federal government processes in Wash 
ington and New York, with additional visits to the 
United Nations and civic organizations 

Registrants may elect the entire program (¢( 
credits); 2 or 4 weeks (2 or 3 credits): or may 
participate fully without credit. Registration fees 
$25 per credit hour, with or without credit. Sched 
ule: July 2-21—-Washington, D.C.; July 23-August 
10—New York City. For further information 
write to: Workshop in Public Affairs, 218 Maxwell 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 


Officers of the American Library Association 
Round Table on Library Service Abroad for 1955 
1956 are 


CHAIRMAN-—Marie V. Hurley, assistant librarian, ! 
Library, Stamjord, Connecticut 


VICE-CHAIRMAN AND CHAIRMAN-ELECT—Lee As} bravia 
Carneri¢ Endowment for International Peace, New York 

secreTaRY—Helen H. Bennett, /ibrarian, Has n, New 
York, High School 

ravasUnen-——Harland A. Carpenter, director, Wilming 
Institute Pree Library and New Castle Cour Free l 


brary, Wilmington, Delaware 


Officers of the Kansas Association of School 


Librarians are 

Presipent—Ethelyn Plage, Hutchinson 
Vice-Paesipent—Lois Stapleford, Hoxs 
Srcanrary—Pearl Chapman, Chanute 
Treasuner—Faye Riggs, Lakin 


New officers of the Mississippi Library Associ 

ation are 

Paesipent—Mary Love, Elementary Pield Librarian, Jack 
son Public Schools 

Vice-Paesipent—Jeanne Broach, Librarian, Meridian Put 
lic Library 

Srcrerary-Treasuner—Sybil Hanna, Children's Librarian 
Jackson Municipal Library 

ALA Councit Mempen—Anona Jenkins, Librarias 
negie Public Library, Clarksdale 


| 
Officers of the Missouri Library Association ar 


Presipent—Nellie M. Homes, Librarian, ( 
Nevada, Missouri 

Vice Paesipenr and Presipenr Erecr—Re Step he 
Pronko, Trustee, Brentwood Public Library 

SecrevarY——-Marguerite Norville Librarian Wel 
Groves Public Library 


Teeasveer—William B. Wood Assistant § Librarian 
St. Lowis Public Library 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN—-MARC} 15 
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FOR BOYS 























JANICE MAY 
UDRY 


A TREE 1S NICE. A simple, poetic book 
about the delights a child can have with 
a tree, in a tree and under a tree. Beau 
tifully illustrated in full color by MARC 
SIMONT. Ages 3-6. 32 pages. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.25 


REALLY SPRING. A joyful book about a 
town that makes spring come early one 
year, by the author of The Summer 
Snowman. Enchanting drawings in 3 
colors by MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
Ages 3-6. 32 pages. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.25 


KENNY’S WINDOW. This firet book by 
the brilliant artist of A Hole is to Dig, 
4 Very Special House and Wheel on the 
School is the delightful, perceptive and 
often humorous story of a little boy's 
growing up. Pictures in 2 colors. 


Ages 6-10. 64 pages. $2.00 
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AND GIRLS 
SPRING 1956 
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MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE FOREST. By the au- 
thor of See Through the Sea, another 
beautifully written, scientifically accur- 
ate book about the wonders of forest 
life. Illustrated in 3 colors by WINIFRED 
LUBELL, Ages 7-11. 48 pages, $2.50 


ROSE WYLER 
and GERALD AMES 


THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE. An excit 
ing and precise account of discoveries 
about the glacial period and its place 
and meaning in history, Black-and-white 
drawings by THOMAS W, VOTER. 


Ages 8-12. 96 pages, $2.50 


MARY STOLZ 


THE DAY AND THE WAY WE MET. A 
new book about the people in Mary 
Stolz’s famous Ready or Not. How Julie, 
younger sister in the Connor family, 
grows up to accept responsibility makes 
a warm, human story for teen-age girls, 
Jacket by MONKA KARASZ, 

Ages 14 up. 256 pages. $2.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Friends with God: more stories ano pravers OF THE MARSHALL FAMILY 


By CATHERINE MARSHALL. Pictures in three colors by Barbara Cooney. A delightful 
and important book of prayers, graces, poems and stories which the Marshall 
family have loved and wish to share. A book all who read God Loves You will 


cherish. March. Ages 6-10. 7/4 x 97/4, 48 pages. 


Baseball for Young 
with foreword b 
Champions") 'orcord oy 
By ROBERT ANTONACC! ond JENE 
BARR. Pictures by Rus Anderson. Clear, 
comprehensive, authoritative handbook 
covering equipment, training rules, 
pitching, catching, hitting, fielding — 
and teamwork and sportsmanship. 
April, Ages 8-12. 6's x 8Yg, 144 pages. 
$2.25 


Black Fury 


By PEGGIE CANNAM. Pictures by Wes- 
ley Dennis. The tender story of a lonely 
boy's steadfast love for a beautiful but 
mistreated thoroughbred. April. Ages 
10 up. 5¥% x 8, 192 pages. $2.50 


Second Satellite 


By ROBERT S. RICHARDSON. Pictures 
by Mel Hunter. The actual wonder of a 
great observatory is caught in this story 
of a boy and his astronomer father in- 
volved in a search for a second earth 
satellite. By Robert Richardson, astron- 
omer with the Mount Wilson and Palo- 
mar Observatories. April. Teen ages. 
5¥%q x 8, 192 pages. $2.75 


Wonder World of 
Microbes 


By MADELEINE P. GRANT. Pictures by 
Clifford Geary. Complete and fascinat- 
ing account of the role of microbes in 
our lives. Graphic experiments answer 
questions about penicillin, mold, pas- 
teurization, and much more. April. 
Teen ages. 5% x 8, 160 pages. $2.50 


Understanding 
SCIENCE, New Revised Edition 


By WILLIAM CROUSE. Pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. An up-to-the-minute revision 
of this important book that explains 
why science is a natural, integral, and 
interesting part of man’s life. Indexed 
and over 100 pictures by Jeanne Ben- 


dick. May. Teen ages. 6 x 9, 192 prices are tentative « 
pages. $3.50 Write for FREE catalog poy 
’ 4/ 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Setton of 
Pag ; McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 36 
SS sik FS 
BRARY BULLETIN—MARCH } 


$2.00 


Man and His Tools 


By WILLIAM A, BURNS. Pictures by 
Paula Hutchison. The author and artist 
of A World Full of Homes and Horses 
and Their Ancestors now give us a 
lively history of tools, from the Stone 
Age to modern times, with emphasis 
on their development to meet man’s 
changing needs. April. Ages 10 up. 
6 x 9, 160 pages. $2.50 


Hillbilly Pitcher 


By C. P. and O. B. JACKSON, Pictures 
by Robert Henneberger. A fast-paced, 
easy-reading story by the authors of 
Star Kicker about a boy and prejudice 
in a big city high school. April. Ages 
12-16. 5% x 8, 160 pages. $2.50 


Danger In The Mist 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. A thrilling 
mystery in which an American boy in 
Scotland and an old cryptogram 
strangely mix the present with the days 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie. By the au- 
thor of The Mystery of the Ruined 
Abbey. March. Teen ages. 5/4 x 8, 160 
pages. $2.50 


Down the Mast Road 


By JOHN M. DUNCAN. An absorbing 
story of how mast pines were hauled 
from the New Hampshire forests to 
the sea in 1775 — revealing a little- 
known aspect of our history. April. 
Teen ages. 5¥% x 8, 192 pages. $2.75 


Blueberry Summer 


By ELISABETH OGILVIE. A well-known 
novelist writes a delightful young peo- 
ple’s romance about a girl who finds 
that a summer vacation at home can 
bring many surprises. April. Teen ages. 
$2.50 


5¥%q x 8, 192 pages. 
Publication dates and 
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The Organization, Administration, and Fun 
tions of Academic Libraries. By LOUIS 

TI . ROUND WILSON and MAL RICE I 
1¢€ TAUBER. A thorough, up-to-date treatment of 

the theory and practice of library administra 


University Library tion. including methods developed by leaders 


Second Edition of business and public administration. The 
new edition offers not only theories but also 
discussions of practical applications of the 
principles, together with illustrations and sta 


tistical data, concerning various phases ol 
library service $7.50 


The most authoritative guide to UN 


activities relating to peaceful uses of . 
sli Halk: dale ) Yearbook of 


atomic energy; regulation of armaments; 


territories in boundary disputes and de the United Nations 


pendencies; the economic progress of un- 
derdeveloped areas; international trade; 1954 
human rights; and freedom of information. Ot 
Included are summaries of the vear’s 


official records. $10.50 


This seventh volume consists of the bibli 
ographies of translations in all different fields 


Index published in 1954 in 49 countries. An indis 


pensable tool for all who are interested in 


nn . 
| ranslationum translations, this book provides concise infor 
V | Vil mation, uniformly presented, a cross-index of 

Ol. authors, and a statistical chart giving the 

number of each country’s translations in every 
category { UNESCO publication $14.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, N.Y. 























You Meet the Most Interesting PEOPLE in the 
1955 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


YEARBOOK 


Current Biography has gradually established itself 
as one of the foremost sources for information about 





today’s celebrities. Each yearbook contains over 330 
life-sketches of the most interesting and accomplished 
people of the day. Among the many Nobel Prize 
winners, actors, statesmen and others presented during 
the past year ar 


Carlos Castillo Arma P. W. Bridgman 
Henry E. Bli Sarah Churchill 
Nikolai A. Bulgani Carmine G. De Sapio 
Ngo Dinh Dien J. William Fulbright 
Greta Garhi Jackie Gleason 
George Gobel Alicia Patterson 
William Randolph Hearst, Ji Grace Kelly 

John F. Ender Alfred Krupp 

Eartha Kitt Herbert H. Lehman 
Eva Le Gallienne Sir Ernest MacMillan 
Anastas 1. Mikoyan Donald A. Quarles 
Georgi K. Zhukot Samuel Reshevsky 
Willie May Renata Tebaldi 

Pearl Baile Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 


John Von Neuman 


Photograph portraits accompany each biography 
Facts are garnered from dozens of sources, including 
newspapers and technical and general periodicals 

Monthly issues are available on subscription and 
these are cumulated in bound Yearbooks with necrol 
ogy, index by profession, and cumulated index 

The Yearbooks now in print are for the following 
years 

1955 (just published) 
1954 1952 1950 1948 1946 
1953 1951 1949 1947 1945 





MONTHLY ISSUES, $4 a year — YEARBOOKS, $6 each 
(foreign price, $6 a year) — (foreign price, $8 each) 











THE H. W. WILSON CO. - 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


CANOEABLE WATERWAYS OF 
STATE and vicinity 


By Lawrence |. Grinnell «© A guide for white-water 
canoeists, veteran or novice, based on the author's firsthand 
experience in cruising 4,700 miles of New York waterways 
Brimming with useful information on planning and organizing 
canoe cruises; describes physiography of rivers, lakes and canals 
available—mileage, widths, difficulty rating, An invaluable 
reference book. With 50 magnificent photos and 2-color fold-in 








NEW YORK 














map 





March $5.00 








A MINISTREL TOWN 
By Marion S. Revett © The complete, 


fascinating story of 19th century entertainment 
in Toledo, Ohio. A superb piece of research 
and reporting that ranges from Bernhardt to 
circuses, from minstrel shows to orchestral 
With photographs 

Available NOW $4.50 


concerts 


SPICY TRAIL 
By Roxy Tallent « A bubbling, uplifting 


book that succeeds joyously in demonstrating 
the author's belief that a love of life springs 
from within, and happiness is a state of mind 
controlled by the individual 

Available NOW $2.50 


ANECDOTES CF GREAT MUSICIANS 
By W. K. Breckenridge « A delight 


ful collection of stories about great singers 
and instrumentalists by a Professor of Music 
who has been accompanist to many of the 
musical world’s great. Combined with analy 
ses of piano works by Schumann and 
Tchaikowsky Available NOW $2.50 


SALT IN THEIR HAIR 
By Edgar A. Anderson ¢ The adven- 


tures of two 11-year-old lads during their 
summer vacation on colorful, invigorating 
Nantucket Island. Happy excitement on treas 
ure hunts, camping-out in the eerie pine 
swimming, picnics, fishing 


Illus. April $2.00 


woods 


GRAM'S STORY 
By Eva Burdick Blauvelt « A charm 


ing book of reminiscences—the delightful 
account of a childhood spent in New York 
State seventy years ago. With photographs 

Available NOW $2.00 


THE SPIRIT OF OSTEOPATHY 
By E. Harry Bean, D.O. ¢ The story 


of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the Tennessec 

born founder of Osteopathy, and a description 
of the basic principles and practical techniques 
of this system of therapeutics April $2.00 


RETURN OF ANOTHER SPRING 
By Columbia Anne Botticello + The 


tender, heartwarming story of a star-crossed 
love affair between a young American girl 
and a British medical student, Set in Man 
hattan, Connecticut and Florida 


Available NOW $2.50 


A STORY OF SIX LOVES 
By Richard Carroll Johnson « six 


stories, all showing various aspects of the 

tender emotion Written with sensitivity 

ind insight by a promising young writer 
Available NOW $2.00 


PRODIGY 
By Pepita Riera « This fine book, by a 


well known Spanish novelist tells an absorbing 
love story against the background of the 
listurbed political situation in Cuba. Un 
usual, vivid, engrossing April $4.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC,  |20w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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New Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Spring, 1956 





THE PEDDLER’S CART 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A boy and his father trade their wares from 
house to house one summer and become 
acquainted with people and places in early 
America. Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 

8-12 $2.75 


WILLIE GOES TO THE HOSPITAL 
By Pauline Vinson 
The little mouse Willie has a tonsillectomy 
and experiences all the concern and adven- 
tures of any small child. I//ustrated in color 
hy the author. 


1-8 Boards $2.00. Cloth $2.50 


ANIMALS IN FUR 

By Clarence J. Hylander 
A study of mammals — their characteristics, 
habitats and relation to our daily life. With 
photographs and drawings. 10-16 $3.50 


ARCTIC ASSIGNMENT 

By St. F. S. Farrar, R.C.M.P. 
The hazardous voyage of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police schooner through the North- 
west Passage. I/lustrated in 2 colors by Ver- 
non Mould. 12-16 $2.50 


60 Fifth Avenue, 


Lhe Macmillan Company 





. ; ~~ 
BALAK! Bi 


o* 





A DOG FOR DAVIE’S HILL 

By Clare Bice 
Davie Mathieson of the Scottish Highlands 
trains his dog Fly to be a champion sheep 
herder. Illustrated by the author 
8-12 $3.00 


THE SILVER MACE 
By Maud & Miska Petersham 


Children from eight to sixteen will love this 
warm and beautiful picture storybook about 
Colonial Williamsburg. Illustrated in color 
by the authors. 

8-16 Boards $2.25. Cloth $2.75 


FLYING FRONTIERSMEN 

By Jean Potter 
Dramatic biographies of the heroic airmen 
who blazed our last frontier in Alaska 
pioneering new routes in the wilderness of 
the north. With photographs and maps 
12-16 $3.00 


MIAMI TOWERS 

By Harriett H. Carr 
In Florida, Karla Norton and her sister 
Lynn, a polio cripple, find a new home and 
new interests. 12-16 $2.75 


DOORWAY IN THE DARK 

By T. Morris Longstreth 
Ernst Westbach fights Communism in Berlin 
University in this mystery-adventure set in 
present day Germany. 
12 and up $2.75 





New York 11, N.Y 
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Government Publications 
By Josephine 


Www SHALL I FIND brief, pra 


rections for making lampsPdde 

In a pamphlet issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Home and Garden series 

Who is the Re pre entative from my di 
trict in the United Stat 7 And 
dddre 

That's in the Conger 

The number of fat 
in the United State 

In the Statistical 


what is hi 
nal Dire 


mobile 


ow many ave engaged in secretari 
In the United States Census reports 
What shall 1 do for my / 
A pamphlet from the Department of Agri 
culture will tell you that 
I want to read somethin 
M) child is five year ad 
In the Children's Bureau pamphlet The 
Child from Two to Six 
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Department of Agriculture Bulletin on 
Household Insect 
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Will they Bite? 
A. Hop. 


An ul 
the patros 


phiets iss 


the books and pamphlets given to 
should be included the wee pam 
d by the Department of Defense 
They tell you pust what manner of peopl 


and country you are about to visit and how 
you should act there so that you'll be a top 
notch, unofficial ambassador 

I'm rling an auto repay busine Have 

“a ng that will help me 

In the Economic (Small Business) series of 
the Department of Commerce 

Here I must forcibly call a halt and change 
attack for 
many thoughtful 


my mode of fear of boring you 
Like 


rovernment public ations 
i of 


unassuming peopl 

often in modest 
hand to 
Why 
I almost hadn't realized how all-inclusive they 
are until I stock for this 
paper and found out that the above examples 
surface. I found a bewilders 
that is really exciting as I 
browsed through the pamphlet file for gov 


attire as moderate size, are at 


iid you in all your comings and goings 


sat down to take 


only skin the 
ment of riches 
ernment publications 
A st 


what 1s 


ill-businessman should certainly exult 
offered. The 
Op rating series covers about any small busi 
that 

Then ther 


to small 


overt Establishing and 


ness could conceivably be engaged in 
are the government financial aids 
ind Got 


r Swia 


business: Small Busine 


ernment Regulation 
Busy i series of management aids tor 
mall b such as Hou lo Redu 
Oper ts and The Small Manu 
md H becialized Staff 


Credit muvCeS I 


ilso a 184 











ublication, Management Aids for Small 
Shake that takes care of such things as 
accident reduction, insurance, government re- 
lations, expense reduction, It is refreshing, 
after this, to turn to the material on the na- 
tional parks, monuments, and forests. Some 
of it is just descriptive of the parks, etc., and 
some tells of the nature activities carried on 
therein, There is a new one on the Katmai 
National Monument in Alaska, “with 100 
miles of oceans, bays, fiords, and lagoons, 
backed by a range of glacier-covered peaks.” 
You see, government publications can even 
set you adrift on a dream of beauty. 

Then, how specific some of them are! The 
Way to a Job m Government does not leave 
you up in the air on a single detail. It’s 
only a five-page folder, but it cautions you 
to; have something to offer; to watch for 
examination announcements; apply for the 
examination; take the examination; after 
which you'll duly get notice of your rating. 

And, of course, there's Infant Care, the 
mostly widely circulated of all G.P.’s, It's 
practical and rather charmingly gotten up, 
with its fetching cover illustrations of babies 
in all sorts of poses and activities. The gov- 
ernment sets itself up as a teacher of nutrition 
in the elementary schools; it explains the 
value of enriched food; tells of the basic 
seven-food group ; also how to feed farm ani- 


mals and pets. Home, school, vacation, busi- 
ness—all are covered amply by our govern- 
ment, 


What an awe-inspiring name we use to 
identify the matter ee out from the 
Government Printing Office, under the legis- 
lative branch of the government: government 
documents-government publications, identif- 
cations both fearsome and noncommittal 
and the publications often deal with such 
practical, down-to-earth, homely subjects! 

When I was given the title for my facet 
of this panel, I couldn't help musing a little 
about the sense of it. Are we sometimes 
afraid that government publications may bite 
us if we have too much to do with them? 
To say the least, isn't the system for obtain- 
ing them ponderous and complicated, the job 
of ordering them bewildering and time- 
consuming? And when we get them, the 

uestion is, to catalog or not to catalog? 
pe if not, then what? And, now that we 
have them, who will use them and how can 
we bring them to the attention of prospective 
users ? 

I'm hoping to be able to speak plausibly 
enough to convince you that government pub- 
lications : 
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Are not difficult to select. 

Are not cumbersome to order 

Are inexpensive. 

That thew processing need not be time- 
consuming. 

And that patrons will be pleased with 
them when they are brought to their 
attention. 

It seems as if it were definitely worth while 
to be a depository library, in spite of the fact 
that libraries are now charged postage. When 
the Superintendent of Documents started to 
send out deposits, January 12, 1895, he could 
have charged postage, but didn’t. He has to 
account strenuously for all the money he re 
ceives and spends, and is now of course ex 
pected to go along with all the other govern 
ment endeavors to cut down expenses. Thus 
the postage charge. You can, of course, get 
shiinitions free from your Congressman or 
from the issuing departments, but it hardly 
seems worth while or considerate to inundate 
the former with more mail or to have to send 
separately to each of the departments when, 
according to the report of one library, you can 
get 16,000 publications on deposit for less 
than one cent per. We know in Brookline 
that we put 584 government publications in 
the vertical file last year, and obtain besides a 
goodly number of reports, half a dozen or so 
of periodicals on education, business, labor, 
statistics, and a fairly large number of ref 
erence books chockfull of valuable data on 
Congress, statistics of all kinds, the foreign 
service, education, ephemera, etc. The post 
age—only $30—was all that it cost us for 
this excellent material written by experts in 
their line! 

A word more about the history and present 
esr for a depository library. Once a 

epresentative was allowed one depository 
library in his district, and a Senator one at 
large in the state. But politics entered too 
much into their choices. Now the only quali 
fication necessary is that the library have a 
book stock of 1,000 or more other than gov 
ernment publications. 

As for the mechanics of ordering, you get 
a revised depository list every three or four 
years from which you select what you desirc 
If any new series comes out in between times, 
you receive a check card which you fill out 
and return, And of course you'll want the 
list of government best-sellers to see if you 
have them all, or a substantial number of 
them. 

At one time, the Superintendent of Docu 
ments sent out each piece under separats 
cover. It made a terrife job of mailing and 
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his department was always trying to catch up 
with itself. Now, as soon as a group is ready, 
it's shipped right to you in a carton or a 
wrapping-paper package. You have a dupli 
cate shipping list, so that you can check off 
what you have received. It’s not necessary, 
but it is easier and more direct to order the 
publications by number 


Some libraries find it convenient to have 
a sum of money deposited with the Super 
intendent of Documents and there are, of 
course, as well, the five-cent coupons to be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. One library has had these on sale to 
its patrons and found that they were most 
popular 


Selection Short Cut 


If you don't want to tussle with the Docu- 
ments Catalog and its supplement, in which 
you may have to plough through much mate 
rial that is utterly impractical for your pur- 
poses, you will, I believe, find that Selected 
Government Documents, a bi-weekly publi- 
cation, will reduce the labor of selecting to 
a minimum; also the very attractively-titled 
popular lists, such as ‘Need Help?’ (with a 
cover illustration of a man struggling awk- 
wardly with all kinds of odd jobs); “Let 
Yourself In” (someone peeking in at a 
door) ; “Complete Coverage’ (a hen sitting 
on her eggs); or ‘Lookin’ for Somethin’ 7” 
(man with a gun, a rabbit is running loops 
around him). Or there may be folders featur 
ing just one useful publication, as the Agri 
culture Yearbook, Survey of Current Busi 
ness; or Statistical Abstract. There are the 
price lists, too, of course. 


I've been making some inquiries about the 
processing and use of government publica 
tions in some medium-sized New England li 
braries, in towns with populations anywhere 
from 20,000 to 60,000. Most of these make 
more or less use of government publications, 
and it seems to be a rather common practice 
to catalog the larger volumes, such as Statist 
cal Abstract and the Congressional Directory 
It is a fairly general rule to put headings on 
the pamphlets and to file them in the vertical 
file, or put them in pamphlet boxes or in a 
section set apart for government publications 
One library felt that it was best to disguise 
G.P.’s as much as possible. Therefore it 
makes a special point of treating them just 
like any of the other items that are added to 
the collection—no special classifications or 
shelving arrangements. Then they have the 
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status of any other good material in their 
subject categories, and the reader is not over 
awed by the consciousness that he is using 
G.P.’s. They are even mixed in with the new 
nonfiction. Some arrange theirs alphabetically 
by departments and bureaus. 

We go according to the more common 
practice in Brookline. We do have a few 
other wrinkles that we feel help us to keep 
better tabs on the publications. We make 
series cards, noting department, title, series, 
date, and subject heading, and then file them 
by department, series, and series number, In 
this way we can spot them if they are asked 
for by series number or if we want to check 
what publications we have in a certain series 
Occasionally we do what we call ‘bringing 
a title out in the catalog.” It isn’t exactly 
cataloged, but we put in the catalog author, 
title, and subject cards with the bare facts 
about the pamphlet (author, title, date, and 
place in pamphlet file) and keep a separate 
file of the publications that are treated in this 
way. Thus a patron can spot the pamphlet by 
consulting the catalog—and often does so 
Some libraries mention giving very broad 
headings to the pamphlets. In Brookline we 
use the headings in the Readers’ Guide. They 
seem to us to satisfy because they are sufhi- 
ciently accurate without being too narrow in 
their implication. Roughly I should say that 
it takes me about a half hour a week to 
process the G.P.’s 

These are, to be sure, important brass tacks, 
but rather dull if discoursed upon too length 
ily. It's when we begin to consider how we'll 
present the G.P.’s to our y rons so that they'll 
see how fascinating and important they arc 
that things begin to get calle exciting. For, 
after all, in library work, the patron is the 
thing! 

One library that I contacted felt that G.P.'s 
were asked for often ; another one complained 
that, although they are “important, reliable, 
inexpensive, and even attractive,” people 
seemed to prefer a commercially printed book 
that “isn't as reliable and to the point.’ Per- 
haps that’s just a difference in communities 
In Brookline I think that our patrons are 
quite pamphlet-conscious and like the G.P.'s 
that aid in solving practical problems, discuss 
foreign relations, or give enlightenment on 
child nature and nurture, or teen-agers 

For the last three years in Brookline, we 
have had an annual exhibit of government 
publications. We had two approximately 
15”x 8” posters, each with a very jaunty 
Uncle Sam. One carried the caption UNCLI 
SAM PRINTER; the other, UNCLE SAM PUB 
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LisHeR. We have a very handy peg board, 
about 5’ x 5’ that sets up on a table. You can 
attach all sorts of clips, pins, and racks to it 
and so give the display variety of arrange- 
ment, Last year one Uncle Sam was used on 
each side. We decided that we formerly had 
used an embarrassment of riches in the dis- 

lay and so decided to limit it this year. We 
fad formerly used some of the bound G.P.'s, 
but used only pamphlets this year, and only 
two categories at a time, changing the exhibit 
every few days. It was rather fun to decide 
on the captions, which were spelled out with 
gummed etters arranged across the top frame 
of the peg board. There were UNCLE SAM, 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN ; UNCLE SAM, PARENT; 
UNCLE SAM, GARDENER; UNCLE SAM, 
TEACHER, etc. We indicated that the pam- 
phlets could be taken out on the library card. 
Although not many were taken out, the ex- 
hibit needed frequent tidying, which indi- 
cated that it had aroused interest and brought 
the material to the attention of the public. 
Now they will know where to come and what 
to ask for when they want such material. The 
“take one’s,’’ the popular lists, folks seemed 
to find attractive. Between four and five hun- 
dred of them were taken during the three 
weeks of the exhibit. We've used the latter 
in bank exhibits, too, along with lists of our 
own. They went fairly well. Last year we 
had a write-up about our GP. exhibit in the 
local weekly paper. 


Promoting G.P.’s 


I'd like briefly to note some of the publicity 
projects used by other libraries to boost G.P.'s. 

A poster in the street case headed FROM 
WASHINGTON, with a large white silhouette 
of the Capitol on a blue background with red 
lettering, along with some of the more attrac- 
tive and useful G.P.'s. 

The national parks and monuments leaflets 
used with travel displays along with other 
books and pamphlets. 

Mention of new ones in library columns 
in newspapers. 

As the new publications arrive, they are put 
on a display board. 

New reference books are displayed, gov- 
ernment publications of this nature included 

Just one noteworthy publication is featured 
in a conspicuous plac« 

Used partic we in connection with a busi- 
nessman $ reference service 

In closing, I'd like to quote a documents 
librarian (Library Journal, February 1, 1948, 
page 188) who was asked if she didn't ever 
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get bored with G.P.'s: “Bored? Impossible 

These dusty papers that I sort, these pam 
phlets and folders and books that I squeez 
into the crowded shelves, they are the very 
sum and substance of America. They are pub 
lished for Americans by Americans. They 
constitute a democratic way of life. You have 
a choice. You can struggle on alone or you 
can seek help from the government 


so 68 
WHA’ HOPPEN ? 
The following report, reprinted from the Glen 


Ellyn, Illinois, Daily Journal, appeared in “Ram 
bling,” a column by Emily Jacobson 


Glen Ellyn library had a mystery. Not the kind 

between the covers of a book either. It wasn't a 
Who Dun It,” they knew all the time who wa: 

“dunning it,” it was a hoard of young teenagers 
the mystery was ““Wha’ Hoppen? 

Locale—-the record lending department of the li 
brary. Why, after sailing along smoothly for four 
or five years with an average cif ulation between 
500 and 800 a month, should business suddenly 
start booming ? 

Along about the first of December here came 
the foresaid hoard, asking for recordings of Be« 
thoven, Bach, Brahms and the like, literally by 
the hundreds. In December, the circulation topped 
the 1,000 mark easily and kept climbing. In Janu 
ary it zoomed to an unheard of 2,038, two and one 
half times greater than the largest previous month 

Kids would stagger down the icy steps with a 
huge record album under each arm, while parents 
and librarians alike held their breath, hoping they 
wouldn't slip and fall with their burdens. There 
were times in January when the shelves were com 
pletely bare of records, with a waiting list this long 
ready to nab the albums the minute they wer 
checked in. 

Trying to pin the borrowers down proved a job 
for an Agatha Christie. Conversations often, how 
ever, included such phrases as I'm listening 
“Have you heard ‘King and I’ records?” and over 
and over “Miss Kinney said—.” 

Since Miss Lois Kinney’s name cropped up over 
and over in the conversations in the record depart 
ment, Mrs. Detlev Snyder, the puzzled librarian 
after she had time to catch her breath a bit, called 
Miss Kinney to get the low down in the puzzle 

Seems that Miss Kinney, music supervisor at the 
junior high school, had given the pupils an extra 
credit ‘‘listening’’ assignment in music appreciation 
They were to listen to music of various kinds and 
report back to her. Listening could be by record 
radio or TV, and they were to report the number 
of hours spent on the project. (One girl reported 
over 62 hours.) 

A pleasanter kind of homework I can’t imagine 
hope Miss Kinney repeats the assignment. And the 
library staff is pleased no end. They are justly 
proud of the well stocked record library and are 
sincerely happy that it has been discovered by so 
many new listeners 

And do you know in spite of the very cold 
weather, which often cracks records, and the large 
circulation, there was very little breakage, they took 
very good care of the records,’ Mrs. Snyder smiled 

The kids were just doing homework. End ot 
mystery ! 
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Good Will through Music 


By Rath Hyatt 


FOR ENJOYMENT” has meant 


ad © he RS 


just that for a number of people in- 
volved in a music listening program over the 
=. eight years at the Fitchburg Public Li 


orary. Some have remained constant listeners 
through the years, while others have come in 
as they could, or as long as they could before 
their careers took them elsewhere 


Enthusiastic Help 


The impetus came in 1947 from two young 
men, recently returned from war service, who 
suggested that the library sponsor recorded 
music programs. They knew the library from 
high school days, when they worked here as 
pages, and they had learned to know and 
enjoy classical music in USO's about the coun 
try. With their enthusiastic help, others in 
the community were drawn in to pool theit 
resources of specialized musical knowledge 
record collections, and even equipment until 
the library procured its own. They called 
themselves the “Musi Group’ but never 
formed more than a very loose organization 
of common interest 

Their efforts went into planning the pro 
grams, assembling the records, and helping 
the library to get out publicity. A committe 
assigned dates, in cooperation with the li 
brary, and individuals planned programs a¢ 
cording to their personal interests, which 
offered a variety of background and taste in 
good music to a community where live con 
certs came only infrequently. The 
popular opera programs were arranged by 
men with remarkably exhaustive knowledge 
one a local plumber and church choir member 
and soloist, the other a worker in a machine 
tool plant. One engineer from the local GI 
plant, whose musical taste had been formed in 
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Europe, might give us an evening in Mozart, 
while another brought in finds 
from an interest in ‘high fidelity 

Annual events were the programs planned by 
the student nurses from the hospital, and the 
one offered by our jazz enthusiast. Then, of 
there school and college 
music supervisors, one of whom gave a musi 
pre eding the 


stemming 
equipment 


course, were the 


appreciation cours for us 


opening of the regular listening program of 


that year 
Ruth Hyatt is Libraria f the Fitchburg, Massachusett 
Public Library. 
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Another sort of contribution was the motit 
designed for the program head, done by the 
wife of one of the GE engineers, while the 
plant as a part of its community service 
program, multilithed the programs each week 


Profitable Results 


The program has meant not only 
for Enjoyment” but profit to the library's pub 
lic relations. It has Cicui the good will of 
the community and often hard work on the 
part of the group members. One of the men 
involved is now a valued authority in select 


Hours 


ing books for our music collection, and ses 
eral give considered help, from time to time, 
in making recommendations of selections for 
the record collection. Each is asked for his 
opinions in his specialized field, which goes 
much deeper than that of any one person r 
sponsible for record circulation 

This is the kind of program that cements 
community good will and often brings un 
expected by-products of value to the library 
administration 























We Talk to the Bleachers 


By Helga H. Eason 


667P°AKE THE LIBRARY out of the cloister 

and put it on the sidewalk,” said John 
Cotton Dana in 1895. “You are always talk- 
ing to yourselves when you ought to be out 
there talking to the bleachers,” said Lucia B. 
Clark at a Southeastern Library Association 
Conference in 1954 according to Lura Gib 
bons Currier in her article, “Don't Get a 
Horse,” in the March 1955 Wilson Library 
Bulletin. And, Mrs. Currier added, “If the 
publicity program and the service pattern of 
a library do not move in identical lines, all is 
lost."’ This is the belief that has sparked the 
Miami Public Library's development into a 
progressive library. 

The Miami Public Library is young, only 
eighteen years old. For fourteen years, the 
staff had their hands full just building a good 
basic collection as they gave the best service 
they could. However, in 1951, a new main 
library was built; the budget for both staff 
and books was increased, and a director was 
given a chance to develop a large library sys- 
tem. Thus came our chance to “talk to the 
bleachers,” and we eagerly took it 


Community Relations 


To make it possible for the publicity pro- 
pram and service pattern to move in parallel 
ines, a community relations department was 
set up that stressed the word community. As 
reference librarian, I had started a series of 
programs as an experiment featuring local 
authors, Now I was given the job of building 
this department which was to do adult educa- 
tion and coordinate public relations. It was a 
tremendous and frightening task, especially 
since I had had no experience in the field of 
adult education and had not written a release 
since I took newswriting in high school. 

However, patrons I had worked with in the 
Reference Department answered my SOS. A 
writer at the station taught me to do spot 
announcements, a former newspaper man 
gave me expert advice about writing releases. 
A friend who was doing public relations for 
many large hotels said, ‘Read all the library 
literature on the subject; then I'll be glad to 
answer any questions.” Shrewd advice! For 


Helga Eason is Head of the Community Relations Depart- 
ment in the Miami, Florida, Public Library. 
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there was never time to read all of these ar 
ticles, And, techniques can be learned through 
practice. ‘ 

There were so many things to learn: One, 
every organization wants to acquaint Miami 
ans with its activities and the papers have only 
so much space ; two, though librarians realize 
how necessary good library services and ac 
tivities are to a community, newspaper editors 
and reporters are often not aware of their 
value, 


Double Job 


It was discovered that it was just as impor 
tant a part of the job to sell the library to the 
writers on the newspapers as to their readers 
However, steadily, as services expanded, the 
city desk, the Sunday editor, and the feature 
writers recognized library activities as news 
worthy. A Sunday editor who had tersely said 
at the opening of the series, “When you have 
Sholem Asch on your Florida Author Nights, 
I'll print that story,” at the end of the year 
said, “Why don't you send me releases about 
the Author Nights?” 

At first, only a few individuals were inter- 
ested in spreading the library story, and when 
a friendly feature writer was made a society 
editor, or a library-minded woman's page edi- 
tor resigned, it seemed a great tragedy to us 
However, with more experience, we have 
learned that we must never depend on a few 
friends in any field, but must increase interest 
in and respect for the library in every depart- 
ment in every one of the fifteen daily and 
weekly newspapers in Greater Miami. Every 
section of every periodical is required to effec- 
tively reach the entire bleachers. And the in- 
creasing number of patrons who call for 
books listed in a newspaper story, who come 
to see a film mentioned in the paper, who 
telephone in to register for the course in land 
scape design mentioned in a gardening article, 
ae us realize that as the newspapers reach 
the bleachers, so does the library 


Use All Media 


However, newspapers alone are not 
enough. There are many other media to be 
used, One is radio, which should not be 
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underestimated. Another is TV. We learned 
to use spot announcements, those tricky little 
appeals that can be so effective. We have al- 
ways sent out spots to all fifteen radio and TV 
stations on all of our activities and services. 
The staff gets a kick out of hearing one as 
the early morning news reporter sandwiches it 
in after the station break, or as read by a 
commentator after the later news is given or 
on TV just before the Garroway show. Its 
effectivensss is proved, moreover, by the 
reader who secks a magazine he heard men- 
tioned, and the young man who wishes to 
join the music workshop. It was like an ac- 
colade when one of Miami's top radio person- 
alities telephoned to thank us for writing 
spots so clear, concise, and complete that he 
enjoys giving them! 

The library radio program ‘Let's Look It 
Up” has been broadcast (as of November 5, 
1955) 145 consecutive times since air time 
was Offered to us by the program director of 
wiop, who had been impressed by the many 
activities and resources of the library as in- 
dicated in the spots he was constantly receiv- 
ing. The program, broadcast at 12:15 each 
Saturday, consists of answers to questions sent 
in by listeners, a thumbnail sketch of an out- 
standing resident, and an outline of the activi- 
ties for the coming week. The format has 
proved popular. All types of people listen to 
it: Vivian Laramore Rader, poet laureate of 
Florida, who discovered the program when 
she was the subject of our thumbnail sketch 
and who now listens to it as she prepares 
lunch ; the shut-in who sends us compliments 
as well as questions ; and the factory worker 
who told us that as the résumé of activities 
begins just as he drives into the garage, he 
sits there long enough to hear the end of the 
program. These reports help to make us real 
ize that we are reaching yet another section 
of the bleachers! 


Programs Get Results 


This show, and the ones on which staff 
members or an author speak for the library, 
are heard. We can tell by the mail, by the 
telephone calls, and by conversation with 
newcomers to main and the branches. We 
say ‘Yes’ whenever we are asked to go on 
the radio anywhere, at any hour of the day 
or night. We have been on programs aimed 
at the handicapped, senior citizens, and 
teen-agers. We have presented Commander 
Charles M. Blackford, author of Deep Treas- 
ure on “Salty Says’ at 7:15 A.M. We partici 
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pated in a three-hour program at 11:30 P.M. 
on which Baynard Kendrick (who wrote 
Lights Out), William Lindsay Gresham (au- 
thor of Nightmare Alley), and Nathaniel 
Norsen Weinreb (whose Esther was recently 
published ), and three library staff members 
alternated to tell not only of Miami Public 
Library's resources, activities, and problems, 
but of libraries and books in general. This 
broadcast was most effective in reaching a 
highly literate and thoughtful audience. Sam 
Gyson, the commentator on this stimulating 
program, was most gratified for the response 
from the listening audience ; and so of course, 
were we, 


Put on the Spot 


This and several other pleasant appearances 
on this show by different staff members was 
preceeded by one which was a real test of 
courage and of fortitude. Last year one of 
the librarians went on the Gyson show to 
publicize the Florida Author Night series. 
Though it was the library's first appearance 
on this program, which broadcast from a 
crowded restaurant, she had often listened to 
it and knew that many authors with whom 
she worked thought highly of it 

As she reached the podium she was horri 
fied to find herself between two comedians, 
while Mr. Gyson sat in a corner miserable 
with laryngitis. As the men's repartee and 
jokes flew over and around her head, she 
that she could do one of several 
things—retire in dismay, stay and be stuffy, 
panic and try to be as witty as the comics, or 
attempt to meet the situation with dignity and 
ease of manner. Feeling as if she were in a 
nightmare, she chose the last alternative. The 
results were most surprising, The listening 
audience telephoned in for hours to the res 
taurant and to the station, all protesting on 
what they felt was the mistreatment of the 
librarian and expressing their interest in li- 
braries and the Miami Public Library in par- 
ticular. But the most astonishing thing was 
the reaction of the diners in the restaurant 
as the librarian walked back to her table, 
people grasped her hand, congratulated her, 
saying in all seriousness, “We didn't know 
that librarians were that human.” By this time 
she felt anything but! 

However, when Sam Gyson offered her a 
chance to return the next week for a straight 
interview she reluctantly took it, She learned 
a real lesson from this experience. Neither 
she, the library, nor the station heard any 


realized 
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thing from the second program, but everyone 
concerned still hears from people who heard 
the first one. We made many friends that 
evening, for we ‘talked to the bleachers’ with 
a vengeance. And they all seem to agree with 
Mr. Gyson’s sincere statement that he has pro- 
found respect for libraries, but feels as Lin 
Yutang that an organization or institution 
that cannot stand laughter is not worthy of 
survival, 

We received the same sympathetic response 
to Our appearance on the inaugural program 
of Miami's new educational television station, 
wrHs, Our director, who speaks easily and 
well, and is a champion at ad libbing, was out 
of town; so one of the professional assistants 
was given a new assignment—to make her 
debut on TV. She had helped with the li- 
brary’s television program, ‘City Library,” 
which features library services, storytelling, 
working with a puppet club, and discussions 
of the picture collection with artists. She was 
petrified, even after the director and camera- 
man thoughtfully gave her a few cheery 
words, for the speakers were all important 
men of the community: an official of the com- 
mercial TV station, a county commissioner, 
a school board member, officers of the minis- 
terial and bar associations. She did attract 
favorable attention however, not only be 
cause she was the only woman appearing but 
because she talked directly to her audience 
She did not read her speech; her viewers ap- 
preciated this and told her so. The bleach. 
ers” do watch TV! 


Booth at Flower Shou 


They also attend exhibits by the hundreds 
and thousands. People who are regular pa- 
trons, and those who never heard of a library, 





Miami Public Library's Booth at the 
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1. See 


all stroll through these big shows looking 
carefully at the displays. That is why the 
Miami Public Library each spring has a 
carefully designed booth in both the Miami 
Metropolitan Flower Show and the Miam: 
Herald-sponsored Do-It-Yourself Show. It is 
very satisfying to talk to the people who stop 
accept a colorful leaflet containing a booklist 
look at the best books on the subject, and dis 
cuss the Miami Public Library and their hom« 
town libraries. For, though we know by r 
sults that we are reaching people over radio 
TV and by newspapers, at a show we meet 
face-to-face. It’s a real pleasure to see the 
faces of adults light up with interest in books 
on their hobbies or their favorite flowers ; the 
rapt attention of the children at the puppet 
shows presented by the children’s department 
in the garden theater at the Flower Show 
and the intense interest of men and women 
of all ages as they are taught to cover books 
with wallpaper at the Do-It-Yourself Show 

Staff members enjoy daily praise of th 
library, for Miamians are friendly and talk 
easily to strangers. On buses and in the 
streets, in all sorts of meetings each library 
employee isa press agent to anyone who men 
tions the library. Some even carry brochures 
with them and one assistant told quit 
ally of the time when, hearing a remark about 
the library at the last Orange Bowl parad: 
she engaged the questioner in conversation 
and then gave him a brochure which sh 
whipped out of her purse 

Book reviews and talks on services have 
long been a way to reach small audiences, and 
almost every day we are asked to talk to some 
group. Morning, noon, afternoon, or night 
are all the same to librarians. They will talk 
to women's clubs, PTA’s, synagogues, school 
assemblies, YM or YW’s, fraternal organiza 
tions like the Women of the Moose, and cul 
tural ones such as the American Association 
University Women. They will speak in 
Miami, Coral Gables, Miami Beach, or Sur! 
side. Ours is the traditional library review 


Ca5U 


When a reviewer reads 

And now the axmen obeyed, and now they 
leaping at her. She saw the ebony skins flashing 
forward, caught the glint of white teeth against 
drawn lips, heard the high-pitched cries 

She then says, 
I don’t want to spoil the book for you; I'll let you 
get Nathaniel Norsen Weinreb's Esther and read it 
for yourself. You can then see what happened to 
Esther and to Haman. 
The - onarwee gasp that follows convinces 
the librarian that she has accomplished her 


ame 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Use Your Camera! 


By Marco Thorne 


HE LIBRARIAN WHO USES HIS CAMERA 1n 
his library has within his reach some 

valuable publicity, exhibits, and photographic 
records at ‘‘less-than-you think” cost. Photog- 
raphy’s pace in modern communications 1s 
growing incessantly. The mechanical matur- 
ity of television has emphasized pictorialism 
as part of today’s storytelling and informa- 
tional processes 

Just to keep things straight, let us discuss 
what kind of pictures a properly used camera 
can produce for the library, who can take the 
photos, and some general hints 

Although newspapers usually have their 
own cameramen they cannot always photo 
graph a newsstory at the drop of an idea. 
Furnishing the newspaper with a good, clean, 
large, library-produced glossy photo is a fruit- 
ful means of getting a story published. Some- 
times newspapers will process a roll of film 
free in return for the exclusive rights to the 
photostory one has taken. Check with your 
newspapers and see. What photographs make 
news is old hat to Wilson Library Bulletin 
readers but we might repeat some items: dis- 
tinguished visitors, a person registering for a 
borrower's card under unusual circumstances, 
an innovation in library service, special story 
hours, book fairs, and, by all means, any cost 
saving installation or change in service 

Prints for newspapers should be large and 
should not have very fine details as the latter 
get lost in the coarse texture of newsprint 
paper. Keep pictures simple, pose someone in 
each picture demonstrating or doing some 
thing, use plain background and light the per 
sons or objects simply and directly 

A locally issued magazine is usually a mar 
ket for your pictures. If it uses smooth paper, 
the pictures you take can stand more detail but 
should still be simple and the objects large 
as for newspapers. There is a trend toward 
“photo essays” in magazines, or a series of 
related, matched pictures presented in a co- 
hesive sequence. Prepare an outline and tell 
the story primarily through the pictures. Any 
captions should be supplements and not props 
to the photos. Make each picture a story in 
itself and yet part of the story sequence. Fol 
low the old, but still good, rule for essay 
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writing, namely, “introduction, body, conclu 
sion.” Some preliminary photos before mak 
ing the final outline might help 

The planned exhibit is another field for 
your camera. A library can prepare a number 
of large white mounting boards or frames 
from cardboard, These can be used and re 
used for various displays. One exhibit is a 
series about historical spots in your city as 
described some years before in books in your 
library. A photo essay on “reading,” or ‘the 
library's place in YouR life’ can be photo 
graphed and displayed. The recent Columbia 
University’s “Man's Right to Knowledge’’ is 
a first-class example of a photo essay exhibit 
In some libraries, many people use branches 
and rarely the central library and vice versa 
Make two exhibits, one of branches and onc 
of the central library activities, Display the 
branch group at central and let the central 
display circulate to the branches 


Ask for Help 


If members of many clubs in your city use 
the library for club purposes, enlist their help 
Photograph club members of PTA gathering 
educational material, genealogists establishing 
family trees, Boy Scouts reading merit badge 
pamphlets, penwomen doing research on sto 
ries, stamp collectors thumbing through cata 
logs with their stamps laid out before them 
garden club members seeking new planting 
ideas, and so on. Picture each appropriately 
in the library or at the scene of their hobby 
work, always with a book in hand 

Approach some businessmen, city officials 
chamber of commerce 
men, engineers, and similar persons who use 
the library for information, Get 
them in their offices, or in the field, or in the 
library. Keep the pictures simple—just the 
person, a sample of the kind of material he 
and, for sure, a library book in front of 
him. Make one picture for each profession 
Properly taken pictures of dignitaries using 
the library indicate to the public that using the 
library is “the thing to do,”’ as testified by 
the city's leaders. 

Photographic records are essential to nearly 
all libraries. A public library needs historical 
records of its community, as do school and 


leaders, labor union 


nctures of 
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college libraries. Special libraries, depending 
on their subjects, can use photo-records of 
sorts. Prepare a plan for shooting ; this saves 
time, tempers, and money. Choose proper 
times of day to get po | illumination and 
then take the pictures. If the library cannot 
afford enlargements right away, at least make 
the negatives and possibly a contact print of 
each, carefully file away both print and nega- 
tive in glassine envelopes, and await a later, 
more prosperous day for enlargements. 

Physical changes in a library should be pho- 
tographed, Changes in furniture should be 
pictured before and after. Remodeling, as 
well as new buildings, is a good subject for 
pictures. New equipment, mechanical de- 
vices, changes in room layout are all good 
subjects for the camera. Drastic changes in 
color should be taken on color film, if pos- 
sible. For some fine pictures of library ex- 
teriors and interiors consult, the book, The 
American Public Library Building by Joseph 
Wheeler and Alfred Morton Githens in the 
original letterpress edition. New stcreo or 
three-dimension cameras are handy fur record- 
ing furniture or other building changes. The 
three-dimensional effect is valuable, especially 
if the slides are loaned to other libraries for 
their use. Hand viewers for stereo use are 
inexpensive and easy to procure 

Think in terms of photographs for certain 
sections of staff manuals to explain some rou- 
tines or methods. Black and white 35 milli- 
meter slides or filmstrips or color film slides 
are effective for staff training lectures. Slides 
are also good for teaching children to use the 
library. If slides are made in your library, 
then your library is associated in their minds 
with the instruction more so than if slides 
from some nameless library were used 

If the library is building a memorial or 
other similar collection, a “thank you” note 
for donations in the form of a photo of the 
collection shows the donor the collection 
which he just benefited. Staff association and 
library Christmas cards can be made of photos 
combined with standard Christmas greeting 
forms obtainable at any good photographic 
store. 

Who does the picture taking is a moot but 
solvable question. If the head librarian does 
his own, then he can plunge headlong into his 
work without having to tell someone else 
what he wants. Lacking that, a staff member 
who is adept with a camera (and maybe has 
darkroom equipment and an enlarger) is a 
very good solution. Lacking the above good 
fortunes there is the call on the volunteer 
amateur photographer. Some amateurs would 
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welcome the patronized chance to do photo- 
graphs for the experience. However, ask to 
see samples of their work, first 
If you use professional photographers, then 

be prepared to pay them at their rates; free 
photographs are very expensive for the pro- 
fessional who makes his living at photogra 
hy. Camera clubs will sometimes make some 
ibrary pictures as part of a club project. The 
library's cooperation in hanging the best pi 
tures so that the club’s monthly photo contest 
can be judged would be appreciated by the 
club members. High schools often have pho 
tographic classes as do evening adult “Sm 
tion classes. The library should meet the ex- 
penses for film, flashbulbs, paper, and chemi 
cals for any amateur. They are not expensive 
if good results ensue. One volunteer wrote 
of her experiences in Laura Jacobus’ article, 
“Volunteer Photography” in American Pho 
tography for November 1944. She was the 
othvial but unpaid photographer for a well 
known eastern public library. 


When You Do It Yourself 

If a library decides to use one of its own 
staff and is wondering about cameras, here 
are some hints. There is a difference between 
cameras in the ‘pee of their photos. The 
contact prints of an inexpensive box camera 
and an expensive German import look some 
what the same. When the negatives of the 
two cameras are enlarged, however, the ex 
pensive camera will outshine the box camera 
A box camera or a medium-priced camera will 
do a good job, however, if used with subjects 
for which they are fit. This means no fine 
details, the proper use of simple and good 
lighting, and proper posing 

It is difficult in a few short words to set a 
standard on how a good photographer oper 
ates. Usually a good photographer will plan 
his shots carefully and is willing to discuss 
them with the librarian. Some work fast; 
some move slowly. They often make more 
than one shot of a scene to assure getting 
proper exposure. It is probably best to avoid 
the shutter-happy individual who takes pic- 
tures willy-nilly without much plan or idea of 
what you want. 

If a librarian chooses either staff member 
or outside volunteer to help in the library's 
photography, then here is a last word to help 
If a librarian insists on dictating in detail 
exactly how a picture is to be taken, then the 

(Continued on page 534) 
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“The Library in Action” 


By Margaret Paulus 


E MIGHT HAVE CALLED IT a Do-It-Your 

self Show, but that stressed the prac- 
tical at the expense Of pure enjoyment Or 
we might have called it a hobby show, but 
those always seem to degenerate into static 
displays of collections. We did call it THI 
LIBRARY IN ACTION and that expressed it 
exactly 


But,”’ said one unhappy library patron, 

“I came in here this evening to do some quiet 
reading.’ Well, that Friday night wasn't the 
night for it at West Allis Public Library. The 
beat of tom toms kept up a steady rhythm 
while the group of young people who study 
Indian crafts and dances circled in foot 
pounding war dances. The beautifully be- 
haved coach dog, brought in to demonstrate 
his excellent training, couldn't resist an occa- 
sional excited “yip.” And even such an ap- 
parently quiet pursuit as stamp collecting can 
get noisy when twenty people are talking 
stamps to each other at one and the same time 
The idea for this book Week Open House 
had started with the children’s department 


Why not a Book Week program in which the 





zr... 


children themselves could participate? The 
usual guest speaker or film or play presented 
to a passive audience was beginning to pall 
If the children could demonstrate activities 
to one another which they had developed 
through the use of books we might have 
something of wider than usual interest. And 
then we thought, why not expand it to fami- 
lies as well as children? We knew one family 
who had a marionette theater and one who 
raised tropical fish. And having expanded 
our view to include parents we thought there 


= 
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was no reason to exclude other adults. Before 
we quite knew what happened every member 
of the staff was coming in with suggestions 
for participants 

By the time of the open house we had more 
than fifty people taking part, demonstrating 
hobbies and interests, and we lost all count 
of the people of all ages who watched the 
presentations 

So far as possible we avoided the display 
of the finished project. The hand weaver 
brought in her small loom and carried on a 
work in progress. The young couple who do 
water-color sketches set up their easels and 
worked busily all evening on still-life paint 
ings, not in the least concerned about the 
dozens of people looking over their shoulders 

Everybody talked to everyone else and 
everybody had fun. Like-minded people dis 
covered shared interests, New vistas appeared 
to open for several. The fact that leisure-time 
activities are confined to no one age or type 
of interest was demonstrated again and again 

But to the library staff the true success of 
the evening lay in the fact that every one 
taking part could and did honestly say, "I 
have used public library books to develop 
this interest.’ 

The neighborhood club of seven-year-old 
girls who happily cut up paper and dunked 
themselves in a gray mash of papier-maché 
could point out the book that held their 
recipe. The ceramic maker, the flower ar 
rangers, the archery club members, the boy 
repairing his bicycle had each and every one 
found help for their activities in our books 
And with no urging at all they told others 
about it 


(Continued on page 5431) 
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“Once Upon a Time... . 


By Margaret Godley 


M** A MEMBER of the recent storytelling 

institute conducted by the public library 
in Savannah, Georgia, felt far from being 
“bred en bawn’’ in this “brier-patch” of a 
pasttime so dear to the heart a childhood. 
After a few days’ study with Ruth Theobald 
Young of Frankfort, Kentucky, however, they 
found themselves having almost as good a 
time trying out their new skills as the chil- 
dren who visited the institute classes did in 
listening to them. 

Originally planned more than a year before 
the opening session, the storytelling institute 
was definitely not a “no-sooner-said-than- 
done’ undertaking. 

The idea for the institute grew out of 
the library's need for assistance in its ever- 
expanding storyhour program. Training in- 
terested people could serve two purposes: It 
would keep the library in touch with qualified 
storytellers, and it would also hi story- 
tellers for the organizations represented at the 
institute, 

Initial planning started with correspond- 
ence with ALA headquarters and discussion 
with various people at the ALA conference 
in Minneapolis in 1954, Actual work of or- 
ganizing the institute began in the early 
spring of 1955 when Mrs. Young was asked 
to serve as instructor, Then efforts were made 
to determine the amount of interest in the 
community. The matter was discussed with 
leaders in the fields of school, recreational, 
and social work, In addition, 177 copies of a 
publicity bulletin, giving general information 
and statements about registration fees, were 
sent to such organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, PTA gp 7 erase of public and 
private schools, children’s homes, civic and 
educational associations, youth museum, min- 
isterial organizations and church groups, 
Junior League, Future Homemakers, Hunter 
Field Air Base women's service club, home 
demonstration agent, nursery schools, the 
Savannah Housing Authority, etc. 

When only a few replies to the publicity 
bulletin were received, telephone calls were 
begun to the most likely prospects. About 
one week and some 300 telephone calls later, 
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sufficient interest had been found to justify 
the library in carrying out its plans 

Materials to be used were cbtained from a 
number of sources after Mrs. Young sent a 
list of books wanted as resource materials 
The Public Library Division of the State 
Office of Education in Atlanta gave copies of 
the pamphlet, The Family and Storytelling 
lent copies of titles on Mrs. Young's list, and 
also agreed to borrow additional materials 
from the Atlanta Public Library. In response 
to a request for reprints of ‘Folklore’ and 
“How to Tell a Story,” Compton's Encyclo 
pedia generously sent 60 copies of each. The 
pamphlet materials were given to members of 
the group at registration time. 


Follow-U ps 


Following preferences expressed on regis 
tration cards, three class groups of two hours 
cach—morning, afternoon, and night —wer« 
planned for Monday through Friday. About 
two weeks before the opening day of the in 
stitute, notice cards were sent and follow-u; 
telephone calls were made as needed, verify 
ing class assignments and asking participants 
to come to the library to select their stories 
for telling and to get resource material 

Because the library does not have a publi 
meeting room, a neighboring church, as it has 
on many other occasions, provided a room in 
the educational building for the morning and 
afternoon sessions. The evening classes were 
held in the children’s room of the main |i 
brary. Attendance at the institute was sixty 
including representatives of organizations in 
vited to participate, five regular staff mem 
bers, and four volunteer workers from library 
branches. 

The two-hour class periods each day in 
cluded a lecture by Mrs, Young, practice in 
storytelling by the members of the institute 
and constructive comments on their work 
To test audience reaction, third and fourth 
grade children from near-by schools wer 
invited for a half-hour to hear the stories 
Even the beginning storytellers had the satis 
faction of knowing that they could hold th 
interest of their small audience so well that 
none of them wanted to leave and all were 
clamoring to come back. One group of chil- 
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dren was so impressed by the storyteller that 
they arranged with their teacher to let them 
conduct a storyhour for the rest of the class 
who had not been to the library's storytelling 
institute 

One mother attending the institute said 
she had an opportunity to improve her story- 
telling technique in private before her public 
appearance. She tried out her story on her 
six-year-old son, and his revealing remark 
was, “Boy! You sure laid that on thick.” 

For the final session of the institute, on 
Saturday morning, Mrs. Young summarized 
briefly the materials presented in the course 
She closed the institute by telling Uncle 
Remus stories to a very enthusiastic audience 
of members of the class and some of their 
children 

The institute took up a large part of the 
time of several staff members during March 
and April. In retrospect it appears that some 
staff efforts might have been better expended 
if different procedures had been followed. 
For instance, personal contacts were by far the 
best publicity for a program involving effort 
and expense on the part of the participants. 
So perhaps a reversal of procedure — with 
telephone calls preceding written publicity 
would have brought a more immediate 
response. 

More than the month allowed for publicity 
and personal contacts before the opening date 
might be provided to make certain that all 
participants would have their materials in 
time for adequate advance preparation. It 
would probably be well to limit participation 
to somewhat smaller groups, which would 
allow time for more individual attention from 
the instructor and might give most members 
the opportunity to tell their story twice—a 
procedure which proved to be a great stimulus 
to self-confidence for the few members of the 
group who did it 


Rewards 


While it is not yet possible to make a com 
plete evaluation of the institute, results were 
immediate and gratifying—for the people at 
tending, for the organizations represented, 
and for the library. Many who had dreaded 
telling their stories found it a satisfying ex 
perience to know that they could keep chil- 
dren enchanted with their tales 

The best money we ever spent!” is the 
way one PTA organization sized up the insti 
tute 

From the library's standpoint the institute 


was an outstanding success. The library had 
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the pleasure of offering to the community a 
unique service. The community, by its enthu 
siastic response, showed that it recognized 
the value of this service. Fully a third of 
those who attended the institute proved to 
have skill as storytellers and sufficient enthu 
siasm to want to continue to use their skill 
The library had help with its summer story 
telling program this year from some twenty 
of the participants. This made it possible for 
the program to be expanded to include eleven 
neighborhoods and to allow hundreds morc 
children to enjoy storyhour 

There has been a noticeable 
the use of the library's storytelling books by 
people who attended the institute. For home 
entertainment, one family has started telling 
stories together, and several institute members 
have used the stories they heard to tell to their 
Sunday school classes 


increase in 


Even though experience has shown that the 
institute could have been conducted with less 
pressure and frenzy, the knowledge that it 
was such an outstanding success gives a feel 
ing of satisfaction that will “live happily ever 
after.” 


| 
“THE LIBRARY IN ACTION” 
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It is true that all the real work of the eve 
ning itself was done by our patrons, but a 
great deal of behind-the-scenes planning had 
been done by the staff. We kept our eyes 
open for months for just the right people to 
take part. We worked out advance publicity 
We were careful to see that the people who 
needed electric outlets handy to their display 
spots had them, that trafic could follow a 
reasonable route through the building from 
one display to another, that sufficient table 
space and background were provided, But 
above everything else we had books ready at 
hand to circulate. When the electrical engi 
neer demonstrating the Geiger counter picked 
out one of our books on atomic energy and 
said, ‘Now this is the best thing I've seen 
for the layman on the subject,”’ that book was 
“sold” as no one on the staff could have 
‘sold it 

For a convincing demonstration that books 
have use in every day life THE LIBRARY IN 
ACTION was the best thing we have ever done 
There is nothing ivory tower about it. It's not 
for the culturally elite. It's wide open to 
everyone regardless of age or status or educa 
tional background. And it’s a lot of fun for 
everybody. We're planning to do it again 
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The Missionary Spirit in Librarianship © 


By James G. Hodgson 


HIS MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
is something that has been on my mind 
for some time, because I feel that while many 
librarians practice it, too many do not recog- 
nize its importance as deeply as they should 
if we are to do much about that belief in 
reading which motivates so much of our work. 
Herbert Goldhor has divided the history 
of library service into three periods. The first 
of these was the storehouse period of librar- 
ianship, when everything was saved and pre- 
served. The second he defines as the service 
period, where effective use was emphasized 
but where little concern was given to the 
effect of the book on the reader. And finally, 
the third period, he said, was the one where 
the educational function of the library was 
recognized.’ We all know that the border 
lines between these three periods of librarian- 
ship are not sharply defined, and we also 
know that the basic elements of all three of 
these periods are to be found all through 
library history. 


Idea of Service 


We might say that in the United States the 
service period came into flower with the estab- 
lishment of the ALA in 1876, and that this 
idea of service lay behind the establishment 
of the first library school at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1887, and was carried on when that 
school was moved to Albany to become the 
New York State Library School in 1889. The 
educational function of the library was per- 
haps first truly considered with the establish- 
ment of the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago in 1926, when for the 
first time we began to look at our work from 
the viewpoint of the research student in li- 
brarianship. 

The only criticism I have of Dr. Goldhor’s 
three periods of librarianship is the fact that 
when he speaks of the second period, the 
service period, he does not sufficiently recog- 
nize one of the great elements in the early 

* From a talk given before the Western Division of the 
foleaee Ey Association at the Delta Public Library, 


James G. Hodgson is Director of Libraries at Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins. 


1"*The Two Points of View," 
17, April 1954. 
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history of American library schools and their 
influence on librarianship and the spread of 
libraries, That was the “missionary spirit.” 
Not only did it permeate library school 
courses, but this same missionary spirit domi 
nated many of the workers in the field, par 
ticularly those persons connected with exten 
sion agencies in the various states. Here a 

rime example might be Lutie Stearns of the 
Wisconsin ree Library Commission, about 
whom a whole series of sermons could be 
preached. 

There was one characteristic of that period 
which is closely connected with the mission- 
ary spirit. The true missionary, in religious 
terms, has a great urge to spread “the Word” 
among the heathen. That ‘Word’ is some 
thing essentially sacred, with which there is to 
be no tampering. Very often, unfortunately, 
no very serious thought had been given to 
some of the fundamental considerations 
promulgated by the prophet. 

In a sense, that was true of much of what 
I might call the “missionary’’ period in Amer 
ican librarianship. We were taught “the 
word” in library school as it came down to us 
from the prophets of librarianship. The clas 
sification which Melvil Dewey had evolved 
was taught to us in its purest form, fortu 
nately, however, without rigorous attention to 
the desirability of simplified spelling as ex 
emplified in some of the earlier editions. We 
were also given the catalog forms which Cut 
ter and other of these early students of the 
science of cataloging had so carefully and 
soundly worked out. These we followed 
slavishly in our classes 4n cataloging and 
classification, and the slightest deviation from 
the standards which had been set by some of 
those early giants showed up in our records 
as small red marks. Of course, these often 
were only misplaced commas and periods, but 
they gave some of our cards in the cataloging 
exercises the look of a small pox or measles 
patient. 

Behind the whole of our curriculum lay an 
essential belief in the importance of the li 
brary, and of the services which we were to 
render all mankind. It is true that we were 
at times so imbued with the importance of 
this new profession, which was still in the 
process of being recognized, that we felt that 
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any and all of the library processes which 
contained any of those techniques which we 
were learning in library school could nef 
formed only by professional librarians. As a 
result a great many of the students in library 
schools of those days were taught to be what 
we now recognize as essentially high grade 
clerical or subprofessional workers. These 
workers in certain professions are now called 
technical assistants or technicians rather than 
professionals. In some ways this lack of a 
thorough study of the significance of the de- 
tails which we were so enthusiastic about led 
to the establishment of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago as a part 
of the very serious revolution in instruction 
in library matters which took place in 1926 
following the Williamson report. 

In the years that have elapsed since that 
revolution in the training for librarianship, 
the graduates of the revamped library schools 
have, of course, penetrated deeply and widely 
into the profession, so that most of the more 
active librarians of these days have had their 
training in the new spirit of librarianship. 
This has clearly been a period in which we 
have made sincere efforts to understand what 
we are trying to do, and what the real func- 
tion of the libiary is. Much of that change 
was due to one member of the old school, 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, formerly dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, but who received his first introduc- 
tion to librarianship back in 1901 as a young 
man just out of the University of North Caro- 
lina, when he had had no formal training in 
his future life work. To him the most impor- 
tant thing about library training and research, 
as he saw it, could be stated in these terms: 
“Bacon said, ‘Reading maketh the full man” ; 
what I want to know is, full of what?” 


W hat Happens? 


For many years that will be the most impor- 
tant question that librarians have to answer, 
for we are still far from knowing the answer. 
If you express that question in another way 
as, “What happens to a man when he reads a 
book ?”” you also have the fundamental ques- 
tion of all education whether it be formal, 
or informal, in the libraries, in the schools, 
in the churches, or in man’s reaction to the 
great mass of propaganda which is thrown at 
him constantly in the newspapers, over the 
radio, on TV, or wherever you find the con- 
tact of man to man expressed in words in any 
form. 
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The long years that are going to elapse 
before we have a final answer to this question 
are, however, still going to leave us with our 
firm belief that reading is of value, and that 
we as librarians have an important function 
in this world. ... We all know that we must 
keep an open mind-—but not so open that the 
brains leak out—for the new things as they 
are being developed. We need to understand 
what the researc Sanden in librarianship, or 
in education in general, is attempting to do 
and how valuable some of his results will be 
when they are reported to us. It is our job to 
see that our libraries are operated in such a 
way that they will have the maximum effect 
upon the people with whom we come into 
contact, and only as we make use of the work 
which these careful and scholarly students in 
our profession are doing will be able to make 
maximum use of this educational business we 
are Operating. 

Students of textual criticism or researchers 
into our religious background often become 
so submerged in their search for facts and 
actualities that they fail to recognize the 
necessity of carrying the beliefs which they 
practice, or the knowledge they have gained, 
to the rest of the world. They do not have 
the “missionary spirit."" Somewhat the same 
thing is happening to us as librarians, as we 
become absorbed in attempting to find out 
how our profession works or what our job 
actually is. We may get so absorbed in the 
facts upon which we can base our practices 
that we do not do the most that we can with 
the library materials intrusted to our care. 

As a profession, we need to feel so strongly 
our belief that the book, the printed page, or 
any other records of recorded civilization 
have a meaning and a worth-whileness for 
the rest of the world that it becomes our duty 
to preach that gospel. We must feel that it is 
up to us to see that people in all parts of our 
own counties, states, country, or even the 
whole world, have the opportunity to make 
of the recorded word the greatest and fullest 
use for their own benefit. 


There is a certain sense of defeatism among 
many in the library profession because they 
believe the task is too big. While they have 
expended their energies to the best of their 
ability, the problem is one which they feel is 
way beyond them, The great numbers of 
people without access to free public libraries 
in the United States is a challenge. These fig- 
ures have been set before us time and again, 
but the missionary spirit which would lead us 
forth to eradicate these lacks has not been as 
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apparent as it should be. There is much talk 
that small communities do not have the 
money with which to operate libraries. Yet 
in these same communities new and larger 
school buildings are being erected. Roads are 
widened and hard surfaced, at enormous ex- 
pense, so that man and his modern auto- 
mobile can go almost anywhere. Health pro- 
grams, which are extremely costly, are inaug- 
urated in community after community. We 
see all these evidences of expenditures, not 
only by federal and state governments, but 
by local community and school districts, indi- 
cating that the money is there /f the people of 
those communities are sufficiently interested 
in any of those things to spend the money for 
them. 


Good Service Is Possible 


It is easy to conclude that the money for 
libraries, one of the least expensive of the 
educational tools that should be found in 
every part of our state, and in all of our com- 
munities, is available provided that the need 
for it is recognized and felt by the people of 
those communities. We can have good library 
service if we approach our task with the same 
“missionary spirit” that once was the out- 
standing characteristic of the American librar- 
ian, 

All of us have different jobs, and as a re- 
sult often do things in a somewhat different 
way. As the head of a technical school li- 
brary, I am primarily concerned with the read- 
ing done by research workers, by faculty mem- 
bers who are studying their own specific 
subjects, and by students who are basically 
concerned in preparing themselves for a life 
work in some technical field. Hence, you 
could say that my interest in reading and the 
use of books is definitely not of a recreational 
or even of a general educational nature. That, 
however, is not quite true. One of the prime 
objects of a college library, as I see it, and 

articularly a library in a technical college, 
is the instilling into the students not only a 
love of reading but a feeling for the need of 
securing on their own, as a voluntary exercise, 
something of that broad background of 
human knowledge that all peoples must have 
if they are to live together in our modern 
world. 

The high school librarian is also attempt- 
ing to reach the students in her school, and 
to instill into them some feeling of the desir- 
ability of reading. She wants to prove its 
value to the human being, and its joy not 
only as a recreation but as a means of obtain- 
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ing the only worth while education—the one 
you get for yourself from the reading that 
you do voluntarily. 

The job of the high school librarian is an 
endless one. The hours that she can spend 
on it are limited. It is impossible for her to 
do everything that she thinks should be done 
But there are still the small returns from in 
dividuals that are reached—rewards that can 
make the high school librarian feel her job is 
of real significance. 

If we can do something in the schools 
themselves, in the high schools as well as in 
colleges, we may leave to the public librarian 
the completion of that education for which 
we have given only the beginning in our 
formal instruction. It is the public library 
reaching men and women of all ages, of all 
ranks of life-—which offers the greatest chal 
lenge to librarianship of this day. But again 
it is only because the librarian of that public 
library, either small or large, believes sin 
cerely in the mission of the institution which 
he serves and has the fortitude to battle 
against odds that we can get anywhere with 
our message. Yet it is not enough to serve 
only those who come; the librarian must al- 
ways attempt to see that all people receive the 
benefits which come only from books well 
serviced and well distributed. 

We are little by little getting a firm basis 
upon which we can establish our essential 
faith in the mission of the printed page and 
other forms of recorded civilization, whether 
for recreation or serious study. But unless we 
are convinced ourselves of the real value that 
comes from the service which we render, it 
will never be received or spread to the great 
masses of people. Only as we have a belief 
in our own mission, and an ability to practic 
it in a missionary spirit, will we succeed 


| 
USE YOUR CAMERA! 


(Continued from page 528) 


photographer becomes only a shutter snappe: 
and will probably lose interest. If the pho 
tographer is any good he will offer you som« 
creative ideas, using his knowledge of his 
camera's capabilities. In a word, get with your 
photographer, give him an idea of what you 
are trying to do and seek his help in working 
out the message. If a staff member is your 
photographer then it is even more important 
to let him show his fellows that he can in 
terpret the tenor of your library and his work 
Good shooting !! 
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FEW YEARS AGO American librarians de 
cided that they would no longer be 
housekeepers of books; and, except for a few 
scattered disappointments, they have gener- 
ally succeeded in giving up the ancient lock 
and key. Borrowing privileges are a bit more 
liberal, most of the shelves are open, silence 
signs are rare. As we make greater progress 
in subordinating the rule book to the reader 
we are spending more of our time devising 
new ways to attract more patrons. The current 
password in our professional philosophy is 
service—to the extent that L.S. no longer 
stands for library science but for library 
service, 

No objection can seriously be made to the 
password, for libraries that remain mauso- 
leums cannot help discovering quite _— 
that they contain only corpses and shelves of 
dead books. But one cannot help wondering 
if the present cries for service have not, in 
more than a few instances, resulted only in 
echos of quantitative statistics and standards: 
acquisition compilations, to record how many 
new books are being added; circulation sta- 
tistics, to determine how many books are 
being borrowed; statistics on how many books 
are being lost; statistics on how many refer- 
ence questions are being asked; records on 
how many displays and exhibits are created; 
computations on how many persons pass 
through the door; standards for fixing the 
minimum number of volumes, the amount of 
per capita expenditure, the number of hours 
to be open, the number of staff members 
needed. 


No Minimum 


Most librarians would quickly agree, if 
they were asked outside their office walls, that 
service means more than this, that quantita- 
tive service sets oniy a minimum and there is 
no such thing as minimum library service. 
And it is true that many official statements on 
standards bow to the concept of quality. But 
the bows are vague and easily overlooked 
How much more definite and precise is an 
amount! How much more concrete is a figure 
or a graph! The climate of our thinking 
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Toward True Service 
By Frank T. Brechka 


seems saturated with “how much’ and “how 
many. In our planning we are concerned 
too often with numbers and too seldom with 
values 

Instead of emphasizing the number of an- 
nual acquisitions, libraries might seriously 
study what books they are buying, what sort 
of books are circulating, and consider whether 
the needs and interests of their readers are 
being met. A carefully chosen collection of a 
thousand volumes can be more useful than a 
haphazardly acquired conglomeration of ten 
thousand 

Instead of keeping countless records on 
lost and overdue books, it might be more 
economical (and certainly a great deal sim 
pler) to buy replacements And too few 
librarians encourage readers to buy books and 
build home collections—as though circulation 
were a god to be guarded jealously! 


The Lure of Exhibits 


Often we do not even realize why or how a 
particular display can attract new readers, and 
exhibits are often arranged quickly with little 
thought to their informational or inspirational 
Yet one well conceived exhibit, skill 
fully presented, may teach more than a dozen 
books and be more to our credit as pro 
fessional educators than the common monthly 
rearrangement of colored jackets on a display 
shelf 


value 


And we might well ask who is serving 
behind the various public desks? Who is 
representing this new idea of service to the 
reader? Is the library simply satisfying the 
“standards by employing a staff of specific 
proportions who ogg their duties effi 
ciently but with little enthusiasm, or does 
the staff fully realize the challenge of guid 
ance and counsel? Is the staff given time to 
advise readers or are a few perfunctory re 
marks all that they can spare? 

We need to think less about the number of 
persons who pass through our doors and to 
think more about how (and if) we are help 
ing them. Instead of repeatedly publicizing 
the registration figures, libraries need to 
question how well they are serving the minor 

(Continued on page $38) 
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Training for Library Adult Education 


By Robert 


IBRARIES HAVE BEEN SLOW to accept in- 
service education as essential to the health 
and progress of the institution and the indi- 
viduals comprising it. Head librarians and 
directors seem to regard continuing education 
programs with the same reluctance they have 
shown toward accepting their own function as 
administrative (with performance subject to 
improvement by increased knowledge of busi- 
ness and personnel problems). Still largely 
foreign is the idea of permanent educational 
activities for improving staff performance and 
for the personal growth and development of 
the individual staff member. Even more for- 
eign is the idea of the kind of in-service train- 
ing program put forth in this article: a project 
set up and run by all interested personnel 
within a library, system, or group of libraries. 
The library could probably continue to get 
along without in-service education, if it were 
not for one disturbing fact: it has been pushed 
into the stream called “the adult education 
movement.” The library finds itself called 
upon to give active, positive direction to the 
intellectual and moral development of the 
citizens of the community. As a result, the 
library is in an anomolous position: is it to 
preach adult education without practicing it? 
Library adult educators tend to look ‘‘out in 
the community" for ‘students’ while present 
in the library are numerous persons whose off- 
duty activity takes them into the families 
(home), churches, and organizations of 
which the community is comprised. We fail 
to see the forest. Library personnel—citizens 
of the community—represent an educational 
channe! through which can flow antibodies 
fatal to community diseases like apathy, ignor- 
ance, and fear, If the library cannot continu- 
ously cope with these enemies ‘at home,” it 
can expect to do | little with and for the 
community surrounding. 

Neitiver library school nor refresher courses 
and institutes can provide the kind of con- 
tinuous practice and growth in educational 
philosophy and skills that will be necessary 
if the ‘ibrary is to become a truly effective 
educational agency. Library schools can do 
little more than introduce the individual to 
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adult education philosophy and methods. The 
library school must stand in much the same 
relationship to the competent adult educator 
as does high school civics instruction to the 
practice of mature citizenship. Furthermore, 
many persons comprising the library staff do 
not attend library school or obtain any higher 
education. And these persons ought, just as 
much as librarians, to be a part of the adult 
education that can be developed im and 
through the library. 


Main Characteristics 
of Successful Projects 


Participation in in-service education proj- 
ects should be open to all interested persons 
As we have said, all persons employed at the 
library take their place in the community sur 
pons Soe and have opportunities to improve 
the educational performance of the groups to 
which they belong. Personnel who deal with 
the public while on duty are not necessarily 
more apt to put their educational philosophy 
and skills to good use than those who interact 
with the public only when off-duty. Also, in 
volving all interested personnel insures the 
sharing of diffetent points of view. It insures 
making the fullest use of the latent aptitudes 
and the leadership capabilities possessed by 
the staff. And it insures that problems defined 
through educational activity will tend to be 
confronted on all levels. Such a problem as 
improving internal communication — which 
continuously plagues most organizations and 
institutions—-can be met only by cooperative 
action on all administrative levels. Of course, 
the cardinal reason for encouraging participa 
tion of all staff members is that this policy 
increases the chances for the success of any 
adult education undertaking. It is vital that 
the responsibility for learning be voluntarily 
accepted by many rather than imposed from 
above by a few. 

An in-service education project should be 

ilndaamel-hacicd sad useful. To 
* sure, the project should deal with interests 
and needs which the participants regard as 
paramount (and we shall deal later with this 
tried adult education principle). The point 
that needs stressing here is that we often 
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neglect education centered on the immediate 
problems that confront us, We tend to equate 
education with the acquisition of knowledge 
rather than the putting to use of knowledge. 
Once people grasp the idea of education as a 
useful means for serving their “practical” 
needs they tend to be strongly motivated in 
the direction of learning. For it is in ‘‘prac- 
tical” matters that they can most readily see 
results that spur them on to more learning. 

The in-service education project can be re- 
garded as a permanent dimension of the in- 
stitution. This is desirable because we recog- 
nize the need for lifelong education for all 
adults. Another justification for this concept 
is to be found in the fact that the institution 
itself has the continuous need to train per- 


sonnel in new skills in order to allow for ad- 


vancement and in order to adjust to turnover 
without great losses in efficiency. The dynamic 
quality of both library and community re- 
quires the kind of controlled change and 
experimentation that is synonymous with edu- 
cation, It is vital for top level administration 
to regard the project in this light. If they be- 
grudge the time spent, the necessary changes 
in schedules, the result will be an atmosphere 
that is inimical to education. This does not 
mean that the project will always be actively, 
overtly in operation, regardless of the realities 
of the situation at hand. Rather, it means that 
educational activities will be developed as 
needed. 

Above all, the project should be what we 
can call education-centered. This naturally 
means that appropriate adult education meth- 
ods and techniques should be used. And it 
means that the important thing is the growth 
and development of the participants in direc- 
tions seen as desirable by the participants and 
the administration. To insure real growth, it 
will be vital to base the project in its various 
parts and phases on goals set by the partici- 
pants and progress evaluated by the partici- 
pants, This brings us to consider some specific 
ways of founding and maintaining a library 
in-service education program. 


Specific Phases 
of Projects 


Each educational project has, of course, to 
be adapted to the library, libraries, or system 
in which it is developed. There is no best 
way, but we will sketch the course of develop- 
ment that a project can take. Our perce 
will be ceed on experience with approxi- 
mately fifty projects already in operation in 
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churches, hospitals, industries, and libraries 
in Indiana." 

The first step in the project is the formation 
of a planning committee. Committee mem 
bers should be drawn from various depart- 
ments, branches, and various levels within the 
administrative hierarchy. The committee's 
main tasks will be to assist those willing to 
participate to discover their needs, to set some 
tentative goals, and to plan and help stage a 
limited series of educational activities. To do 
this, committee members will first need train- 
ing in leading and participating in group dis- 
cussion, The availability of such training is 
increasing rapidly. The American Library As- 
sociation, state libraries, and many colleges 
and universities are sources for aid. Most any 
community is likely to have potential trainers 
in organizations like the League of Women 
Voters. Moreover, considerable self-training 
can be done by “‘practicing on’ each other. 
The important thing is to accept the need for 
training. If this is done, ways will be found. 


Learning and Training 


Once planning committee members have 
learned how to discuss and analyze problems 
as a group (how to listen, communicate, and 
accept others’ ideas), they can study the needs 
of those who are to participate in the project 
and plan activities which aim to meet those 
needs. To do this additional training will be 
needed—in program planning techniques and 
in the use of discussion methods or group 
processes (i.¢., panels, forums, symposiums ). 
A program planning manual such as the one 
developed in Indiana partly through research 
in library adult education,* or The Adult Edu 
cation Association's “Planning Better Pro- 
grams” will be most helpful. So will a book 
like Group Processes sd Adult Education.* 
When planning these first programs, commit 
tee members should stress that they are not 
posing as experts. They can emphasize the 
experimental character of the project and the 
need for a long-range view.* One to two years 
of (limited) activity given over largely to the 
diagnosis of educational needs and the devel- 
opment of leadership should be regarded as 


normal. During this period the committee 


These projects are discussed in Adult Education (Au 
tumn 1955), pp 25-32. For a description of a library 
project, see Public Libraries, March and May 1955 

Program Planning: A Handbook 
ices in Adult Education, Indiana University 

The Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut 

‘It is also important that committee members remember 
they are planning with the other participants rather tha: 
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should »¢ kept fluid with more and more 
persons becoming involved in the program. 
Leadership duties should be rotated, with the 
original 'eaders trying to work themselves out 
of their jobs. Continuous efforts are needed 
to bring out the latent capabilities of partici- 
pants acd provide creative opportunities for 
all 

Let us suppose that a series of activities has 
been hei d, perhaps the end of the first year 
has beer Pde The planning committee 
and all ‘hose who have participated should 
now evaluate the project. This can be done 
through discussion, survey, interview, etc. The 
key to evaluation will be the goals put down 
at the ovtset of the project. Only by setting 
down wliat is to be done can accomplishment 
be measiired. Techniques for evaluation are 
easy to locate and use.” 

An outcome of evaluation will usually be 
a new s-ties of programs designed to meet 
needs re ealed through the programs already 
held. Tlus new goals are set, new activities 
planned, and the cycle continued. Another 
outcome will be the discovery of new training 
needs an | the obtaining of the training that is 
indicated: (or at least the locating of resources 
if trainin must be self-administered ) 


Ex pan sion 


Of ce.tral importance in the pattern of 
in-service. education under discussion here is 
the conce »t of a continuously expanding proj- 
ect. The expansion should be of two kinds. 
First, more and more persons become in- 
volved as the project develops. It can begin 
in a singe department and spread to others 
It will doubtless move beyond the walls of 
the library or libraries instigating it. It can be 
extended to other libraries, to district and 
state mec‘ings, to other groups in the com- 
munity. 

A secoid kind of expansion pertains to the 
growth o: the individual participant. Besides 
increasing his knowledge and skills, the proj- 
ect can am at widening and deepening his 
circle of ommunity contacts. We can expect 
more effeotive and meaningful participation 
in community affairs on the part of partici- 
pants, The advantages of such growth for the 
library ar» being cited by many philosophers 
of librari:nship. The effects in terms of the 
library's szaccess as an adult education agency 
will be equally positive. The library will help 


educate the community by educating its own. 


Malcolm Knowles’ /n 
1950 


* See. for example rmal Aduli 


Education, Association Press 
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In the experimental in-service education 
pa in operation in Indiana much is being 
earned that will be useful to persons inter- 
ested in the kind of project envisioned in this 
article. We are already certain that the fol 
lowing conditions must be met if projects arc 
to bring about genuine growth on the part of 
the individual: 

1. The leaders and participants need to accept 
growth toward increased understanding of self 
others, institution, and community as one desirabl 
goal. 

2. The methods and resources employed should 
be those which emphasize and reveal to participants 
their interdependence and which help them discover 
ways to learn and act in a mutually supporting man 
ner. Outside assistance will usually be necessary 


3. The project should belong to the participants 
Top administration must permit considerable “in 
efficiency” in the program atase trial and error is 
natural when people help themselves to learn. Tell 
ing people is quicker than letting them discover, but 
far less effective in the long run 


TOWARD TRUE SERVICE 
(Continued from page 535) 


ity who actually use the collection. Is the 
reference department really providing aid and 
information or is it merely answering an 
array of questions? Is the reader's advisor 
introducing the reader to the right book or is 
he simply acting as a receptionist to embar 
rassed patrons? Do readers know how to use 
the catalog? Do we use a classification scheme 
that helps us (and our readers) to locate ma 

terial? How could we improve our facilities 

the shelf arrangement, the furniture, light 

ing, ventilation, or perhaps a few clear dire: 

tional signs ? 

The problems of library service are indeed 
legion; but the opportunities for improving 
that service are limitless. The problems can 
not all be met with locks or scientific tech 
niques or with statistics; they cannot all be 
solved with longer hours of opening or with 
larger budgets, The future of our profession 
must be seen not only in terms of reports and 
figures but in terms of creative effort and the 
intangibles of quality. 

Our philosophy, then, must develop a new 
pattern. We may recognize quantity in its 
place but we must create a new direction, a 
new emphasis, and thereby give a new mean 
ing to librarianship. Our ideal must be not 
the more but the better; and how well we 
accomplish our new goal should be our true 
measure of library service 
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Sketch For a Picture Collection 
By Charles S. Underhill 


HERE MUCH THAT IS ATTRACTIVE 

and educational in a good picture file 
that I am always surprised when an otherwise 
well appointed library has nothing to offer in 
this line. We live in an age of communica 
tion dominated by the ‘visual monster’ TV 
to an immeasurably greater degree than ever 
a bygone era was dominated by Hollywood 
Our children are being educated in schools 
by visual aids of several types. Progressive 
libraries themselves are constantly adding new 
audio-visual accessories (including photo 
copying, for instance, which is being made 
readily available ) what more basic, 
more economical, more widely usable medium 
than the mounted picture collection ? 

It may be begun any day at no special out- 
lay of funds (though an efficient vertical file 
case is greatly desirable), may be drawn upon 
immediately, and may be built up gradually 
in slack periods with subprofessional help 
Its uses will be many. Primarily it will aid 
teachers of social studies and geography, who 
will use it to illustrate life and occupations in 
various countries and physical environments 
It will also be used by classes in history and 
art. Your costume pictures will more than 
supplement your book collection for teachers 
and parents and dramatic clubs, Travelers 
will rejoice in your pictorial coverage of their 
favorite El Dorados. Artists and nature lovers 
will be able to wander at will through fields 
of exquisite wild, or conservatory, flowers, or 
amid boughs bending under gorgeous tropical 
birds. And best of all, that hunted (or is it 
“hunting” ?) look will be erased from your 
brow when you are asked for flag pictures, 
early forms of everyday contrivances, and a 
dozen other items that will now have their 
own home where they can be kept in whatever 
supply is needed. These are a few of the 
more obvious uses of a picture collection 

At the J. P. Dudley Branch of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Public Library we reasoned 
that a collection at the branch could give 
faster and more discriminating service than a 
delivery from our central collection, even 
though this ranks high in size for the United 
States. Our belief has been justified, though 


Is 8O 


and 


Charles Underhill is Director of the Corning, New York 
Public Liban formerly a Branch Librarian with the 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
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it has taken perhaps more time than some 
branches would care to give. Our cataloging 
and picture captions have been carefully done, 
and we hope we can pass along some useful 
tips 

Our first need was for a geographical file 


since we 


were receiving ~~ sts day after day 


for pictures of life in different countries 
These we set about supplying from discarded 
copies of the National Geographic Magazine 
Many we obtained at a few cents a pound 
from wastepaper dealers who seemed pet 
fectly willing to put them aside for us, espe 
cially since these yellow-backed magazines, 
usually disposed of in large accumulations 
are easy to recognize. Often, when an old 
subscriber moves or dies, a large supply of 
Geog? iphics is thrown out, and one should 
not have too long to wait before a run cover 
ing many years turns up. For best results alert 
two or three wastepaper dealers and call back 
every few weeks until your supply is built up 
In collecting the Geographic for clipping, 
there is less need for issues earlier than about 
1930. Their color photography began to 
show great progress about this time, and its 
use has increased so that in the current issues 
it almost entirely replaces black and white 
photography ; also, virtually all regions of the 
then How 


ever, the earlier issues are rich in nature paint 


world have been covered sinc 
ings, in traditional costumes and institutions 
and in historical and technical interest. For a 
picture collection this magazine is ideal, not 
only because of the first-class pictures but 
equally because of the accurate complete yet 
compact captions, which eliminate all need 
for guesswork or any extra notations for 
identification 

Other sources of inexpensive pictures are 

General magazines ; Life for some beautiful 
and educational color sequences (also avail 
able as filmstrips, but often of inconvenient 
size and format for clipping), for some 
unique photographic triumphs, and for closer 
looks at living conditions in troubled new 
spots of the world; Time, Collies and Sat 
urday Evening Post also contain a few good 
pictures. Specialized magazines for art, drama 
including illustrated 
Discarded 


technical subjects, ete 


house organs often received free 
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books. Perry Pictures (uncolored), Artext 
prints, and -imilar series. Miscellaneous: post 
cards, trave! circulars, etc. 

The mos: convenient way of handling the 
Geographic will be to file copies in chrono- 
logical order, even to start circulating the pic- 
tures in ma;-azine form while breaking up and 
mounting those most in demand as the kernel 
of your collection. (Incidentally, a good set 
of separate issues with an index is a valuable 
addition bo-h for circulation and for reference 
use.) During this stage we found it necessary 
to keep the separated articles in packs by con- 
tinents and other broad headings with guide 
tabs on heavy paper strips. From these packs 
is made your selection of the best to mount. 
Editors’ shears or a paper cutter can be used 
to trim the pictures neatly. We trim pretty 
closely (the wider the margin, however, the 
more easily removed and remounted if neces- 
sary). Tw» small pictures can thus be 
mounted ac oss one 12” width. 

For adhesive we use rubber cement, as it 
gives a muh neater effect than paste and is 
far easier t» clean and to handle, but there 
are other mn w adhesives on the market which 
may be even more satisfactory (since rubber 
cement sometimes seems to spot or stain thin 
paper). 

The mounting paper we use is manila tag 
of 200-250M weight cut to 9” x 12”, which 
is a convenient size both for ordering stock 
and for fitting almost all magazine pictures 
(a few pictures may have to be pared down 
or telescoped a bit), A half size, 9” x 6", is 
recommended for small pictures. In our file 
we have all aye at 9” height and put the 
heading at this height on the left regardless 
of how this capens when the picture is dis- 
played vert:cally. A second file for oversize 
pictures anc for preliminary storage of larger 
untrimmed clippings is certainly an advan- 
tage. These may be mounted on plain wrap- 
ping paper and stored inexpensively in gro- 
cery cartons, with guide cards of corrugated 
board cut to fit, and a wrapping-paper cap to 
keep the dust out. The oversize file will help 
the librarian in preparing bulletin boards and 
book exhibits, too. 


Classifying and Filing 


The headings we use are complete with 
subheads, such as “Asia. China, Industry. 
Lumber.” In this way every picture is re- 
turned to its proper place and can be selected 
from others like it very easily for the next 
request. The file gains in usefulness as, for 
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example, the scenes of lumbering can be 
quickly searched through many countries (if 
your main heading of Lumbering is not dé 

veloped yet, or even if it is). Also, the file 
may easily be examined for weak spots which 
would not be evident if all pictures of China 
were filed indiscriminately under one head- 
ing. 

A classification-filing system should be 
worked out as soon as possible to avoid much 
correction later on, and this is one raison 
d'etre for this paper. We have tried to com 
bine in a practical manner the advantages of 
a broad logical arrangement and a convenient 
alphabetical one. For our geography and his 
tory and industrial headings the logical order 
predominates; for art and nature headings 
this is reversed. For smaller collections 
(under 5,000) the librarian should become 
familiar with the contents so that recourse to 
an index is unnecessary (unless much used 
topics have no collective heading ). For larger 
collections the many headings included will 
usually make an index superfluous. If the 
public consults the file unaided, there may be 
a different problem. The use of DC or LC 
(numerical) filing is discouraged for several 
reasons, one of which is that the heading 
means nothing (even if it is not positively 
forbidding) to the borrower and necessitates 
extra copying (if not research) for the cap- 
tion writer. 


The cornerstone of our collection was the 
geographical file, and the following is the 
arrangement finally worked out: Countries 
are filed under continents, except United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, which are 
filed separately (we have a heading “Ameri 
cas” in which we lump together North, Cen 
tral, and South America outside United 
States). For the United States we arrange 
states alphabetically under numbered regions, 
e.g. “United States 1. Maine.” For all coun 
tries the following scheme is provided, which, 
as will be seen, covers many fields of social 
studies besides political and physical geogra- 
phy: 

AGRICULTURE. Subheads: Crops (subdivide by sp« 


cific crop: avoid terms Fruit or Vegetable); Live 
stock (including poultry); Methods 

ANTIQUITIES. Ancient civilizations in an area, ex 
cept Greece, Egypt, etc., which are outside the 
geographical scheme under ANCIENT WORLD 

ARCHITECTURE. Subhead: Interior. All buildings 
poe and domestic and primitive shelters, except 

uildings identified closely with cities when other 

cities views may be lacking. 

Art. All forms of graphic and plastic arts and de 
sign. Sculpture on building grounds, tombs, and 
gates may go under ARCHITECTURE 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. All forms of handcrafts, music, 
dancing, and drama. See also INDUSTRY. ENTER- 
TAINMENT 

cites. Pictures showing location, plans, or street 
scenes of cities, towns, and villages. 

COMMERCE, This heading shows activities in whole- 
sale and retail trade, including advertising and 
other services to business; and finance, insurance, 
and real estate 

CONSERVATION, Activities intended to conserve nat- 
ural resources or otherwise control our physical 
or biological environment, except dams (under 
INDUSTRY. POWER) and national parks (under 
PHYSICAL FEATURES). See also SCIENCE and pub- 
lic health under PUBLIC SERVICES. 

costuMES. Use subheads Military; Dance; Cere 
monial; or by period if necessary 

CULTURE. Includes general literacy, informal edu 
cation and other nvatters reflecting level of popu 
lar understanding and progress. For public health 
see PUBLIC SERVICES 

EDUCATION. School and college buildings, 
room scenes, etc 

HISTORY. Subdivide by period. Include portraits of 
leaders, monuments, and scenes of daily life in 
the past 

INDUSTRY. See separate table following this 

INSTITUTIONS, Famous museums, societies 
ies, religious organizations, et 

PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS, The inhabitants (of any 
race, except where separate file may be preferred, 
as in INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN) and their way 
of life, domestic activities, and customs public 
and private. See also RECREATION below 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. Maps and all aspects of physi- 
cal geography (including land forms, geology, 
meteorology, etc.) and scenery. Put ‘‘freaks’’ in 
special file for PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY if desired 
(e.g. meteor craters) 

PLANTS AND ANIMALS. All indigenous life except 
agricultural plants and domestic animals (see 
AGRICULTURE and its subhead LIVESTOCK). 

PROFESSIONS. Medical, legal, teaching and other 
recognized professions 


class- 


librar 


PUBLIC SERVICES, Government, welfare, health, and 
other services if free and democratic in nature 
RECREATION. (Used only where fuller treatment of 
PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS is desired, e.g. in local 

state, otherwise with PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS) 

RELIGION. Scenes of worship, religious relics, tra- 
ditional observances, etc. Note especially how 
much religious information is given in caption; 
many may file under CULTURE, ART, Of PEOPLE 
AND CUSTOMS. 

RESOURCES. (Used chiefly for composite pictures 
Living things go under PLANTS AND ANIMALS or 
AGRICULTURE and earth products under INDUS 
TRY. MINING.) 

TRANSPORTATION. Various methods and routes of 
carrying passengers and freight on land, water, 
or air. (Note: File all shipping scenes of docks, 
yards, etc, under INDUSTRY. SHIPPING, unless in- 
terest is in local product shipped. For production 
of vehicles, etc. see INDUSTRY, TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT.) 


Under inpustry the following simple outline, 
compiled from various encyclopedias and reference 
works, has proved sufficient 
CERAMICS, Stone, clay, and glass products 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. Inorganic chemistry (sul 

furic acid, alkalies, etc.) Organic chemistry (dyes, 
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plastics, synthetic rubber, perfume and flavor ma 
terials, surface-acting agents as cleansers, denti 
frices). Allied industries (paints, insecticides 
fertilizers, etc.) 

CONSTRUCTION 

ENTERTAINMENT. 
circuses, etc 

FISHING. Including whaling, diving 

FLOWERS 

FooD. Incl. stockyards, dairies. 

PORESTRY PRODUCTS. Except LUMBER and PAPER 
Naval stores (pitch, pine, tar, turpentine, rosin), 
tannin, dyestuffs, charcoal, pharmaceuticals (qui 
nine, cas ara), Christmas trees, pine cones, er 
satz'’ foods, wool, and alcohol. File maple sugar 
and nuts under FOOD. 

IRON AND STEEL. Nonferrous metal products under 
METALLURGY Of MANUFACTURES 

LUMBER (and WOOD PRODUCTS) 

MANUFACTURES (not elsewhere provided for), for 
example: Leather products, Machinery (incl 
agricultural vehicles), Rubber products, Tobacco, 
ek 

METALLURGY (except IRON AND STEBL) 

MINING 

OIL AND GAS 

PAPER AND PRINTING 

POWER. Electric or hydraulic 

SERVICES. For example, barbers, hotels, laundries, 
repairs, etc. For advertising and other services to 
business see main subhead COMMERCE; for enter 
tainment see INDUSTRY. ENTERTAINMENT 

SHIPBUILDING 

SHIPPING (AND TRANSPORTATION ) 

TEXTILES 


Cinema, broadcasting, revues, 


Manufacture of 
For ships see SHIP 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 
autos, planes, and railroads 
BUILDING 


New Subheads 


As a general rule, it does no harm to intro 
duce new subheads if they do not conflict with 
previous ones and are not too cumbersome 
The foregoing scheme is designed simply to 
provide a broad view of a country’s occupa 
tions. More detail may be added from the 
technical viewpoint by starting separate files 
under any of these as headings. A complet 
and authoritative outline of American eco 
nomic life is furnished by the Technical Com 
mittee of Industrial Classification, Division of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
in its Standard Industrial Classification Man 
wal, containing its ‘Outline of All Industries 
or Occupations of Economic Importance in 
the U.S. Today.” 

The main heading PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
may be subdivided as follows (main subheads 
only ) 

Earth as Globe 

Location of Places 

Maps 

Land Surface (Plains, 

Mountains, Coastal 
Floor) 


Uplands and Plateaus 
Lands, Islands, Ocean 
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Surface Changes (Erosion, Mountain and Vol- 
cano formation, etc.) 

Weather and Climate ( Elements and Controls) 

Zones ( Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid) 


To fill out the details of this outline, with 
many examples, consult Our Economic World 
by W. W. Atwood and R. E. Pitt, and The 
World; A General Geography by L. Dudley 
Stamp 

For the nature headings we prefer a more 
alphabetical arrangement Cred! on the com- 
mon naries of species, bearing in mind that 
our purpose 1s to locate pictures, not to impart 
a knowledge of systematic biology. For birds, 
The Illwstrated Encyclopedia of American 
Birds by L. A. Hausman is recommended as 
containing all necessary information on clas- 
sification and nomenclature of native birds, 
which may be supplemented by the excellent 
article in the Encyclopedia Americana. 
Wherever possible use the family name as the 
filing word, e.g. Plover, Golden, or Owl, 
Richardson's. To locate all members of a 
family a book such as the above must be used. 
The same procedure may be used for Animals 
(Encyclopedia Americana; Mammals), Fish, 
Insects, “lowers, consulting ency« lopedias or 
manuals for information on classification and 
standard nomenclature 

In Art we face the same problem of the un- 
familiar classification versus familiar names. 
The most convenient filing system will be by 
the artist's name, not by period, style, or na 
tionality. There is nothing, however, to bar 
separate general subheads such as Art, Gothic 
or Art, Persian, where the syle is considered 
as a type or the artist unknown. Samples of 
dominant national art may be filed also under 
the country, subhead Art 

History is found as a subhead under coun 
try and may be further divided by period. 
Good examples will be found in the larger 
volumes of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

As your collection grows many other head- 
ings wil) be added. A few to consider are: 
Ancient World; Biology; Carpentry; Cin- 
ema; Famous Men (and Women); Flags 
and Insignia; Handcrafts; Hobbies (collect- 
ing; nature; technical); Holidays; Homes 
and Housing; Household Repairs and Re- 
modeling (include stapled articles if book 
collection is weak here); Indians, North 
American (subdivide by regions ) ; Literature 
(by country; author; title); Medicine and 
Health; Middle Ages (subheads Castles, Cru- 
sades, Knighthood, Manors, Learning, Mon- 
asteries) ; Numismatics; Scientists; Seasons 
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(for primary grades science ) ; Ships ; Theatr 
Writing and Printing 


Bibliograph ) 


I had intended to list books and articles 
ro es in organizing a picture collection, but 
find that the selective bibliography in the 
November 1955 issue of Wilson Library Bul 
letin and the cumulative bibliography in L 
brary Literature will suffice admirably. To Mr 
Parker's list I should add Matilda Kelly's 
article on combining the picture files of the 
Chicago Public Library (Library Journal, Sey 
tember 15, 1950, p. 1453) An excellent d« 
fense of the picture collection will be found 
in the Library World for August-September 
1941 from the Edinburgh Public Library. At 
tention is also called to Bruce Miller's sugges 
tive booklet, So You Want to Start a Picture 
File; an Aid to Better Teaching, which has 
been available for fifty cents from the author 
Box 369, Riverside, California 

The problem of locating pictorial material 
quickly in the National Geographic Magazine 
has been solved by the Handy Key to Your 
National Geographics; Subject and Picture 
Locater, 1925-1955.” 


| 
WE TALK TO THE BLEACHERS 


(Continued from page 526) 


desire to stimulate her audience to read. The 
display containing the manuscript or galley 
from the Florida Author Collection burns th 
book and author into the audience's minds 
and brochures remind the listeners to get th: 
book, to come to the library 

These are some of the ways in which th 
Miami Public Library ‘‘talks to the bleachers 
We use every possible media and every typ. 
of appeal enthusiastically, energetically, (and 
we hope) intelligently. For we do not believ: 
that the librarian’s place is just in the library 
building, only behind the desk. Rather, we 
believe and act on the premise that we must 
go out into our city, to acquaint its citizens 
with the resources and services of its library 
to serve as consultants for YWCA adult edu 
cation programs, to work with the Dad 
County School Libraries on lists of books, to 
serve on the educational TV policy-making 
committees, to be really an integral part of 
the community, We not only believe, but we 
act, on Mrs. Currier’s statement, ‘that no 
group is too small, no distance too far, no 
hour too late to say LIBRARY to anyon 
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TALKING SHOP . 


P' BLIC RELATIONS EXPERIENCES ITS GREATEST 
BOON when someone outside our immediate 
circle picks up the ball and carries it for a goal 
Not only does that add to our team; it also increases 
our audience and provides some entirely new goals 
None of this is our actual doing, unless you want 
to count the carefully laid plans of sound publi: 
relations that provide the right information to the 
right person at the right time 

No matter how hard we try, we can never be as 
effective a proponent of our library as someone who 
is “outside Yet that person must be close enough 
to know the facts—or interested enough to learn 
them. No budget commission pays as much atten 
tion to a teacher seeking a raise as it does to parents 
who demand it for their children’s teacher! The 
education world has worked long and hard to “edu 
cate’ parents to be able and willing to speak for it 
The library world is far behind in this respect. We 
believe that “satisfied customers are the best adver 
tisement What we forget is that customers, no 
matter how satished, have their mission fulfilled 
when they get what they come for. How could they 
guess we're counting on them to tell the world 
about the library? But people—bless them !—are 
often quick to act on a subtle suggestion. And how 
much more effective they are than a librarian, as 
witness this cartoon 


DULUTH NEWS.TRIBUNE, MONDAY, MAY 9, 1965. 


‘Ordinary’ Americans —By Manning 


AMERICA 16 MADE OF PEOPLE ~ ; { q 
GOOD PLOPLE ~ ) i\ 
Pe —— 


Twe THE PUBLIC LIBRARY /6 
QuutT~BuT it's A BUSY 
"BEE-WIVE” QUIET. STUDENTS, 
AUTHORS, GARDENERS, HOuSE- 
WIVES POLITICIANS, CHILDREN, 
THE BUND —AN ENDLESS 








WE NEVER THINK of 
FOR INSTANCE, REPAIRING 
WORN or TORN VOLUMES, 
iF You HAVEN'T BEEN 
To THE LIBRARY LATELY 
DROP IN- THE LIBRARIAN 
PIECES ~AMD LET THE Wil, 06 GLAD 9 S45 You, 
LIBRARIAN Fit iT RIGHT) “AE I Ree Mannie 






All manner of folks are willing to lend a helping 
hand. A few random instances come to mind 

One was in Bennett Cerf's “Trade Winds” col 
umn in the Saturday Review of February 5, 1955 
You'll want to reread the entire column, but how 
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is this for succinct sentences that only an informed 


outsider” could put across 


If people will not patronize their libraries prop 
erly, and encourage the wonderful people who work 
therein, is it any wonder that legislators slash library 
budgets, and that disillusioned, underpaid worker 
drift off t ther fields of endeavor? 

When were you in your neighborhood publi 
Have you any idea if the local 
librarians are being paid a living wage 

If not, how about dropping around one da) M 
ind gelling reat cmaialal? 

Another was in Doubleday's “Editor-at-Large 
column in the Saturday Review of July 2 and in 
the Reporter of July 14. It starts 

H iu 
Librar) 


If you haven't been recently, you owe it to your 
self—and to your community—to pay a visit. For 

ur Library offers you the world's greatest bargain 
in free education and entertainment 


library last? 


ng has it been since you visited your 


It's a temptation to quote the whole thing—but 
at least we'll include the ending: 

As a reader you should know your Library and 
use it, And as a citizen you should help it to im 
prove and increase its services to your community 

A library card represents the greatest of all the 
free book offers. Do not fail to take advantage of it 

Then there was the article by Paul W. Kearney 
in the October 1955 Rotarian, “Try Your Library 
First,’ which certainly was right to the point 

During World War Il, one of America’s most 
vital defense plants maintained a costly staff of 
800 engineers who did little else but original re 
n a multitude of projects, This van 
into astronomical sums of money. And finally some 
management expert... selected 50 sample research 
projects at random and investigated them thor 
oughly. To the amazement of the top officers, he 
demonstrated that in 50 per cent of the cases he 
could have obtained the same, or better, informa 
tion by going to the library first—at a fraction of 
the cost 


earch 


Several other graphic instances are detailed, as 
the merits of libraries are sung, merits librarians 
could never sing for themselves 

There's a pleasant page in the November 1955 
American Magazine entitled “American in Paris 
with a color shot of Ian Forbes Fraser, director of 
the American Library in Paris, in front of shelve 
of well worn books that are helping ‘fifty million 
Frenchmen” learn about the American way of life 
This library of international good will was also 
cited in a New York Herald Tribune editorial 

We mustn't take ourselves too seriously, of 
To prove we don't, here's a delightful tidbit 
from Denys Parsons’ book of typographical errors 
Nothing Brightens the Garden Like Primrose 
Pants, which appeared in a West Country (English) 
paper: The Librarian reports that we now have i 


uv Relerence 


ourse 


Library a larger number of bool 


iny other library in the Count 
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a JUNE 23, I heard Ralph R. Shaw, Profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, speak at the twenticth annual 
conference conducted by the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School. The theme was “The 
Future of the Book’ and the topic assigned to 
Dr. Shaw was “Implications for Library Services.” 
I came out of that meeting fully convinced that 
one of our biggest opportunities, as well as one of 
our most important public relations jobs, is almost 
staring us in the face. That opportunity and that 
job are concerned with automation. Whether we 
will meet it face to face or whether we will hide 
our heads in the sand and pretend that it is not 
going to affect us, will be of prime importance to 
all of us. 

Briefly, and as I recall it, the hard core of Ralph 
Shaw's speech, was that automation is on its way 
and in some areas it has already arrived; that the 
concern of libraries should not be with that of 
mechanization of library services and conversion of 
materials by means of electronics to tapes, reduced 
facsimile or micro-forms but with an intensification 
of adult education programs and a building up of 
all kinds of materials that will meet the new de- 
mands of all the people who will be affected by 
automation 

Everyone will be touched by this twentieth cen- 
tury industrial revolution. Some areas will feel the 
effects before others but, as with all changes, a 
kind of chain reaction will be set in motion, White 
collar communities will be affected as well as the 
industrial communities. We will have to meet the 
new demands and perhaps change some of our ideas 
about service and also about the library's function 
and role in the community 

With the coming of automation libraries will 
have new responsibilities to meet. They must help 
to “condition” people whose work habits will be 
changed; they must help in developing the special- 
ists who will plan and engineer many of the new 
projects, and most important of all, they must seek 
ways and means and provide materials that will 
engage the interest of people who suddenly find 
themselves with more leisure time than they have 
ever known, It is an enormous challenge. It will take 
understanding, planning, cooperation with many 
organizations and agencies, good communication, 
and service. It will mean really working with that 
magic formula; “Public service plus good public 
relations equals the public good.’ 

Perhaps one of the best ways to begin is to think 
of this new opportunity in the terms of public re- 
lations. How will we handle it? What will we do? 
The answer is really simple. We will approach it 
in the same manner that we approach all programs 
in the library: we will use ten public relations 
maxims that will help solve any problem, if wisely 
considered and used. Here they are: 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of ‘The Crow's Nest,"’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8125 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


1. Before you start to solve a problem, be sure 
you know what it really is. Don't be scared by this 
coming change for it really doesn't mean that mil 
lions of people will be thrown out of work. It 
means work changes, new opportunities of different 
kinds, and a new leisure. Learn all you can about 
automation by reading and talking to people who 
are informed about the subject. Find out how it 
will affect the people in your area. Try to talk with 
local manufacturers, businessmen, job counsellors 
employment agency directors, engineers, instructors 
and school deans. You may not jump into the sub 
ject of automation tomorrow or the next day, but 
you should build your fences in anticipation of that 
day, by strengthening your adult education pro 
grams and your participation in the community as 
a whole. 

2. The better people know you, the more they 
like you. How well is your library known in the 
community? Do you suffer from being too litt 
known because of the lack of a well planned public 
relations program? Begin now, to make mor 
friends for your library, no matter what kind of a 
program you are contemplating. Knowing is under 
standing and more knowledge makes better friends 

3. It is easier to change yourself than try te 
change the public. Be prepared to make changes 
and keep pace with the world. This not only applies 
to book collections, programs, and services but to 
what the public thinks of you. Does your library 
serve as a Kind of community center—a place where 
people can get what they want to meet their various 
needs? Do they regard it as a friendly, pleasant 
place staffed with helpful, sympathetic people? Or 
do some people regard it as a tax-eater and a place 
that is of importance to only a few people? If the 
latter is true, someone will have to bring about a 
change in order to change such negative publi: 
opinion. 

4. You can't just "do good’; you have to tell 
people about it. You have to let the general publi: 
know what you are doing and what you can do 
You may have the finest book collection in the area 
and you may be able to give the best referenc 
service awe is but unless you make these facts 
known people will never know. Publicity is an 
important and continuing function in every well 
planned public relations program 


5. Think of terms of people’s own interests, Be 
fore you can persuade people you have to interest 
them—-whether it is in buying a coat, taking out a 
library card, acquiring a hobby, or making an ad 
justment to a new way of living. Put yourself in 
the other man’s place when you select a book, writ 
copy for a newspaper release or a service folder 
plan a display, or invite him to a meeting in the 
library. 


6. Remember that many people are moved t 
action only when they are convinced that they will 
be benefited by that action. You can display a 
whole case of books under the heading BooKs yot 
SHOULD READ and perhaps circulate four or five 
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but if you head the same collection THESE BOOKS 
WILL HELP YOU GET A BETTER JOB your cifcula- 
tion is bound to increase because the prospective 
reader feels he is likely to gain something by read 
ing these books. The same holds true of personal 
contacts. If you make an appointment with the 
personnel director or the public relations director 
of a factory to discuss the possibility of work change 
of participation in an adult education program, be 
prepared to prove to him how the library can really 
help him. If you can provide him with materials 
that will make him a more efficient worker or make 
his job easier he can't help but be interested. By 
the same token, if you can prove to him that the 
library can provide materials that will make his 
employees better workers and happier people he 
will also be interested. He can't help but realize 
that participating in some of the programs that you 
are planning as well as making use of the services 
you offer will mean dollars and cents for his com- 
pany and will create good will for all concerned. 
Let us face the facts that some people can be ap- 
proached on the basis of ideals or altruism but the 
majority are concerned with the benefits to be de- 
rived from any action they may take 


7. People are interested in people, things, and 
ideas—and in that order. If you can define the 
needs and services of your library in terms of people 
you will be well along the path that leads to good 
public relations. This does not mean that you ignore 
things or ideas but only that you stand a greater 
chance of interesting more people in them if you 
can approach and express them in terms of people 
For instance, you could compile a list of books or 
plan a series of lectures about automation. Un- 
doubtedly, it would get some attention but if you 
call attention to the subject in terms of people you 
will interest more people in the idea. MEN AND 
MACHINES—-HOW THEY AFFECT YOU! would have 
a far greater pull. 


8. Convince people by doing. All the talking 
and all the publicity in the world is never going 
to convince very many people that a library can be 
an important factor in their lives unless it is backed 
up with action. You can't talk about service unless 
you give it. You can't offer help unless you can 
provide it. Deeds come first and words come sec 
ond. Action is what cuts the ice. 


9. Be positive in your statements and actions 
This doesn't mean that every librarian has to be a 
tyro. On the contrary it means that you plan and 
execute with fairness, understanding, sympathy, and 
with the best interests of your staff and public in 
mind. After such actions you can only make posi 
tive statements, whether it be to staff, board, public 
or press. Good public relations is built on good 
internal and external relations 


10. You can't let up The practice of public 
relations is not something you work at two months 
out of a year or every other year. It is a full-time, 
day-in and day-out job, year after year. It means 
satisfying Current interests and needs and anticipat- 
ing and preparing to meet future interests and 
needs. It means telling over and over again, and 
proving it, what the library is, what it does, and 
what it can do for all of the people in the com- 
munity Of area you serve 


Automation may seem to be a long way off at 
this time but it will eventually catch up with us 
In the mean time, we ought to be preparing for it 
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by developing a real public relations 
Then we can meet our new challenge efficiently and 
expertly. We have the most wondertul opportunity 
in the world to spark a real program of adult edu 
cation. We have an unusual opportunity to, help 
men and women develop new techniques and skills 
leisure time interests, hobbies, and, perhaps, a satis 
fying personal philosophy 

Many libraries are practicing all of these maxims 
Some recent publications that have come to this desk 
in the last few months prove the point. Cleveland 
Public Library produced a folder, publicizing their 
program for older adults, called “Live Long. and 
Like It Library Club.’ Detroit Public Library is 
interesting the same group with "Hello, Senior 
Citizens of Detroit!’ and young Detroiters are in 
vited to enjoy stories of love and romance by means 


program 


of a list titled “Your True Love Waits.’ 
The Miami Public Library capitalizes on Florida 
flowers and authors with two lists. One called 


is issued in cooperation with 

“Florida Author Nights 
encourages Miamians to see, hear, and talk with 
the authors of their area. The Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey, takes advantage of the current 
interest in women of the stage and screen with a 
booklist called “Leading Ladies.” 

Quite different but of great importance is a folder 
produced by the Oklahoma Library Association and 
the Oklahoma State Library called “Oklahoma—-A 
Great Song, A Great State; But What About Its 
Queens Borough Public Library is at 
Books 


Flower of the Month” 
the Division of Parks 


Libraries! 
tracting the interest of young adults with a 
for Teen-Agers” and “A Look to the Future 


iF YOU THINK THIS IS 
“WONDERLAND” YOU SHOULD 


SEE THE LOS ANGELES 





Alice commented favorably on the Los An 
geles County, California, Public Library in 
one of a series of Califorma Library Journal 
idvertisements art of the library's "Pub 
licity That Worked.” 
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Publicity That Worked 





Freedom to Read 


‘eo AMERICAN HERITAGE——-FREEDOM TO 
READ” was publicity that “paid off” in 


many ways for the J. C. Donne!! Junior High 
School. The poster centering the display was a bril- 
liant red-white-and blue 3’ picture of “Uncle Sam,” 
holding in his hand a scroll with significant dates 
for Octobet and November, Columbus Day, United 
Nations Day, Veteran's Day, and later was changed 
to read AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK and BOOK 
WEEK. Jackets were changed frequently to add in 
terest and to publicize books that were available. 

The other two library display boards presented 
historical fiction and historical biography. The 
front entrance hall display case featured HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING, with particular emphasis on Gene- 
vieve Foster and her books in transistion which 
had been borrowed from her publisher. A reading 
list entitled LOOKING BACKWARDS accompanied the 
display and was used in seventh-grade American 
history classes 

Another reading list, OUR AMERICAN HERITAGI 
was prepared for the ninth-grade social problems 
class, which used the library periodicals for a paper 
on the American freedoms or on people in gov 
ernment 

As part of the Book Week observance the library 
participated in a week-end book fair sponsored by 
the local branch of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, using the poster of “Uncle Sam” 
as the focal point. Books appropriate to each grade, 
as well as recordings from the library, were ex 
hibited. Both reading lists were given to those 
registering at the fair as suggestions for Christmas 
buying ‘ 

As part of this theme the documentary movie 
“And Now Miguel,” loaned by Thomas Y. Cro 
well publishers, was shown to the entire student 
body. It dramatizes the American way of life. This 
brought a demand for this book as well as others 
which portray family life of our own time, of the 
past, and among nationality groups 

The student assistants who prepared the display 
were amazed at the interest of students in America 
its freedoms, and its way of life. Students were 
challenged to pause in the daily routine to consider 
their heritage and to enjoy their “freedom to read, 
and felt that their theme had reached many in the 
classroom, in the library, and in the community 
Copies of the booklists are available through the 
library 

ELNORA M. Porrreus, Librarian 
J. C. Donnell Junior Hieh School 
Findlay, Ohio 
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Cooperative Venture 


HE SECOND ANNUAL BOOK FAIR presented on 
October 22 and 23 in Bellaire 
association with Foley's of Houston, is now history 
and this book-minded community has marked an 
other successful venture sponsored by the Friend 
of the Bellaire Library 
A continuous stream of visitors flowed 
the Community Building, where beautifully deco 
rated stalls held thousands of the latest books 


Texas in 


through 


Forty-seven civic and garden clubs banded t& 
gether to produce a most interesting and varied fai 
The two days were chock-full of special events 
puppet show, folk song fest, spelling bee, writers 
tea, book review by local author, panel di 
on “Johnny Can Learn to Read 

art exhibit by local artists 

Floral arrangements made by the clubs 
were placed in the book stalls where 100 men and 
women manned the booths to sell books or 
their particular book category 


book 


ussion 


and an outdoor 


garaen 


mscu 


A secondhand sales stall ially 


successful 


was pe 


Fifteen per cent of all sales of new books wa 


turned over to the library by Foley's book depart 
ment and as a consequence 20 new books wer 
added to the library 
CAROLYN MERCER 
Bellaire, Texas, Community Library 





Service to Business 


WwW" H “WHAT RACINE MAKES—MAKES RACINI 
as its slogan, the Racine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation recently held its third exposition—th« 
first since 1948. Forty-seven Racine industrial firn 


were represented, including Johnson's Wax, the 


J. I. Case Company, Young Radiator, and Hor 
lick’s Malted Milk, all firms that grew up in 
Racine 


The Racine Public Library was one of four non 
manufacturing exhibitors and in its display empha 
sized its services to Racine business and industry 
Some $3,000 people saw the four-day exposition 
held in two giant circus tents on Racine’s lakefront 

_ ARTHUR PetHysrinGe, Publications | 

Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 


brarian 
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Miami News Bureau 


Publicity 


UBLICITY THAT WORKED at the Miami Publi: 
Library was evidenced this past year via the li 
brary’s John-Cotton-Dana-Publicity- Award - win 
ning scrapbook. The award citation praised the I 
brary, in the 200,000-500,000 population category 
for “its originality and its comprehensive and in 
timate relationship with the whole community.” 
The award in turn was exhibited in a library 
window display with photograph, citation and 
floral display (daily-changed fresh hibiscus), all 
with a striking orange-yellow background and dra 
matic black lettering on the word AWARD 
Receipt of the award was duly reported, with 
photograph, in the September Florida Libraries 
Both the Miami Herald and the Miami Daily Neu 
gave us space, the Herald's a 4” story with the 
heading “LIBRARY NAMED WINNER AGAIN . , . for 
the third consecutive year.’ The News gave us a 
2-columa box headlining the award and quoting 
the citation, as well as a second article saying that 
today” the presentation would be made at the 74th 
annual conference of ALA in Philadelphia 
In the weekly community papers, the Allapattah 
News devoted 6” to our award, and the North 
Dade Journal gave us two long stories One ot 
these was almost a column long, with every word 
we sent them, under the heading, MIAMI LIBRARY 
WINS FIRST PRIZE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. The second 
was 4 page with a rewrite of the first story, plus a 
picture of Grace Daffin, librarian at the Little River 
branch, showing a library patron her column 
“Book Nook,” which is published in the Journal 
and—the citation pointed out—is one of the items 
which helped the library win a John Cotton Dana 
award 
We thanked every newspaper editor, columnist 
and feature writer, every radio and TV commenta 
tor who had mentioned us last year. The Herald 
reprinted the letter in “Letters to the Editor,’ and 
almost every radio personality read our letter or 
mentioned the award over the air 
More than that, many patrons and friends all 
over the state sent us clippings about the award 
It was announced on our own “Let's Look It Up” 
radio show and praised by our director at a library 
board meeting 
This award gives a tangible incentive for the 
staff to give the best to the public. The Wilson 
Company and the ALA are doing a real public 
service in offering it. 
Hrica H. Eason, Head 
Community Relations 
Miami, Florida, Public 


Snowballing 


Department 
Library 
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Films in the Public Library 


HE ROCKFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY has had a lively 
business in film lending for several years 
without a budget—convincing us that 16mm sound 
films have come to public libraries to stay, Our li 
brary has tried to bring education, information, and 
entertainment to our reading public through films 
From 20 to 30 films a month are available for 
circulation—films lent to the -library by various 
travel bureaus and industrial organizations for vary 
ing periods, ranging from two weeks to thre 
months 
A small handling charge is asked for each film 
to defray expenses of transportation and damage to 
film stock, Proof that this is no drawback is in the 
record of the year of 1954 when there were 1,776 
circulations with a total of 2,029 showings that 
had, altogether, a viewing public of 82,294 people 
Films (with the exception of those specifically 
restricted by the producer) are available to families 
and small, unorganized gatherings as well as large 
organized groups. 


The Andrew Solem family of Rockford is an ex 


ample of a small group that enjoyed films from 
their library. Last summer they extended their 
viewing pleasure into a vacation trip (Several 
films a week are still being borrowed by this 


family.) 


One ten-minute film, ‘Manitoulin Holiday a 
Province of Ontario hlm from the Canadian Travel 
Film Library, held such interest for the Solems that 
not only did they request it for a repeat showing 
but they were intrigued into taking their first va 
cation. in quite a number of years at—of all places 

Manitoulin Island! 

Then just recently a woman who lives outsid« 
the city limits of Rockford came into the library 
ind asked for the “Manitoulin” film, having seen 
the Solems' picture and story in the local paper 
Mrs. Glenny was born on Manitoulin Island and 
wanted to take a vicarious trip back home Mani 
toulin Holiday” is circulating again! 

Not every film can boast of so completely justi 
fying its existence by furnishing education and en 
tertainment to its viewer and successful advertising 
o its producer, but as a medium of education and 
good advertising, 16mm hilms are here to stay 

GRACE A, CipPeRLy 
Adult Education Depariment 
Rockford, Illinois, Public Library 





The Andrew Solem family enjoyed films 
from the Rockford Library 
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Public Relations Planner 


be RK LIBRARY HELPS YOU MAKE THE MOST OP 
YOURSELF is the title of one of the projects of 
Public Relations Planner which are available to 
Wyoming libraries through. the state library at 
Cheyenne 
The Riverton branch of the Fremont County li 
brary used this particular planner for the month 
of July 
The table which held the display of books and 
posters faced the main entrance to the library. 
Practically every patron stopped to admire the dis 
play and browsed through the books, either im- 
mediately on entering or before leaving the library 
The collection on self-improvement brought a 
detinite increase in both adult and juvenile circula- 
tion. Several times during the month, it was nec- 
essary to bring additional volumes to the display 
to replace books that had been checked out trom 
the table 
I feel the Planner is a very effectivi 
increasing both interest and circulation 
brary would profit by the use of it 
Ora E, Seirt, Librarian 
Riverton Branch 
Premont County Library 
Cheyenne, W yoming 


device for 


Every li- 


Active Activity Committee 


HE BUTLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY of Cambridge, 
Nebraska, has established an activity commit- 
tee to assist the librarian in activities that will pro 
mote the use of and interest in the library 
The library, a gift of the late Senator Hugh But- 
ler and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler was completed 
in 1951. It is a beautiful modern building and in 
cludes an auditorium which is available for any 
programs that the activity committee may promote 
The activity committee was started in the fall of 
1951, when seven members were selected by the 
library board. Five new members are appointed 
each year, while two members are retained trom 
the old committee, The first year was extremely 
difficult, for the library was new and the activity 
committee, an experiment, wanted to be certain 
each activity it planned was for the good of the li- 
brary. In order to retain close contact between the 
committee and the board, one member of the library 
board always attends the monthly meeting of the 
activity committee 
A letter was sent by the activity committee to all 
civic clubs and organizations of Cambridge, asking 
them to sponsor a program for the benefit of the li- 
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brary. There was a fine response. Some of thi 
groups have given a program each year. There ha 
never been an admission fee for any program but 


people have been given a chance to participate in a 
tree will ottering 

The activity committee has Book 
Week program each year. For the first two year 
the school children made posters which were pla 
in downtown store windows. These posters wei 
judged and each winner was awarded a children’s 
book. A name plate was placed in each prize book 
and the child who was awarded the book prize gave 
it in turn to the library and was given a prize rib 
bon to take home, For the past two years, a “Story 
Book Parade’ has been featured during Book Weex 
with the same plan for book awards 

At Christmastime, 


sponsor } 


a Christmas tree has be 
placed in the library and decorated by the chil 
dren, with carol singing afterwards. Peop! 
been encouraged to place gifts for the 
around the tree and these of 
acknowledged in the local newspaper 
A big hit has been the annual hobby show. Other 
programs have included book reviews, travel talks 
with slides, art exhibits, a puppet show, lectus 
and the children’s storyhour 
The library, truly a cultural center, is a pla f 
real activity in Cambridge. The work of the activi 
ty commuttee has been most rewarding 
HAROLD MouwseL, Trastec 
Butler Memorial Librar 
Cambridge, Nebraska 


have 
library 
course ha pecn 
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Book Collection Contest 
’ i ‘HE JUDGES of the 1955 Robert B Campbell 
Student Book Collection Contest agreed on 
this year's winning collection after a diligent two 
hour Edward Petko, a junior, won first 


prize of $100 in books for his collection on “The 
History of Printing.’ Second prize of $50 in books 


session 


went to Archibald Hawley, Jr., a senior, for his 
collection on “Religion and the Religious Impulse 
Arthur E. Wollrich, a junior in the School of Engi 


neering, won the third prize of $25 in books for his 
collection on “History through Historical Novels 
The first-prize winner's collection went on display 


in the foyer case in the main lobby of the library 
luring the first two weeks of June 
Honorable mention was made of Charles Ben 


History” and Joseph 
; and in recogni 


nett ollection on “Natural 
Kemp's entry on “Prestidigitation 
tion of the generally high quality of the collections 
in the 


competition, consolation prizes in the form 


of copies of Librarian Lawrence Clarke Powell's 
The Alchemy of Books were awarded to all who 
qualified for the final judging 
RAY BRIAN 
Universit Calitornia Librar 
l {nigel 





United Press 


the World 


8 poss RYE, raisin, Vienna, egg twist, whol 
wheat, graham, crown sesame, cracked wheat, 
butter these 
short loaves, high loaves 


Breads of 


crust were among the long loaves 


and oval loaves of bread 


that hung from ribbons in the third floor exhibit 
room of the Minneapolis Public Library for the 
display, “Breads of the World 


With the cooperation of the American Institute 
of Baking and the bakers of the 
mouth-watering collection of breads and rolls was 
assembled and changed often enough to keep the 
products looking fresh. With the breads went the 
various pans in which they were baked, educational 
material, and books about the history of mills and 
milling, grain, wheat, and baking 


Twin Cities a 


Motif of the exhibit was a stalk of wheat repeated 


in every display case. Colors were brown and gold 


SARAH L. WALLACE 
Publicity Office 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 
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Conduitte 


Anniversary Emphasizes Needs 


HE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Jacksonville 
Public Library was observed in June 
The word “celebration” was purposely avoided 
The associate librarian and the anniversary planning 
committee decided to use the occasion of the anni 
versary to emphasize services and the book collec 
tion and to point out the acute need for a modern 
functional main library building 
Community cooperation was noteworthy, The 
two newspapers, the Jacksonville Journal and th 
Florida Times-Union, were generous with news sto 
ries and photographs. Some of the pictures wer« 
contributed by members of the Jacksonville Camera 
Club which meets in the auditorium of the South 
side Branch Library 
Radio stations WPDQ and W JAX provided time for 
library programs and the chief librarian appeared 
on WMBR-TV during an afternoon show. A descrip 
tive folder was contributed by the Convention Press, 
Universal Dixie Bindery, Aslinger Engraving Com 
pany, and the Mendelson Printing and Office Supply 
Company 
Another phase of community cooperation demon 
strated how a bank can be a good library friend 
The Atlantic National Bank, through the coopera 
tion of its vice-president, devoted its weekly adver 
tisement to copy about the anniversary, together 
with a picture of the main library, and also gave 
the library display space in a window on a busy 
downtown street corner 
GRETCHEN ConbuiTte, Branch Librarian 
Southside Branch Library 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Lasting Quality 


O' rOBER 28, 1905 was a great day in literary 
circles in Salt Lake City. An imposing new 
library building, the gift of John Q. Packard, a 
modest but wealthy bachelor, was the nucleus of 
the excitement. A brass band, the mayor city dig 
nitaries, scholars, and townspeople joined together 
to celebrate this wonderful civic advancement 
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The years have slipped away and October 28, 
1955 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the pub- 
lic library's sojourn in the same building. The 
once fine structure is now outdated and has books 
wedged in tighter than the proverbial sardines in 
a can, Although a new library is needed, the pres- 
ent one still holds an important position in the 
city, 80 the anniversary was an event of note. 

Again everyone gathered—the mayor, city com- 
missioners, library directors, librarians, staff mem- 
bers, friends, patrons; there was standing room 
only. Tours behind the scenes were followed by an 
excellent program and the old place looked most 
festive again due to the abundance of flowers fur- 
nished by the City Parks Department 

The presence of Joanna Sprague, librarian in 
1905 when the “wonderful new library’ was dedi- 
cated, made the evening well nigh perfect. After 
thirty-seven years as librarian, retired but alert and 
busy with reading and other interests, Miss Sprague 
celebrated her ninety-third birthday a month be- 
fore the library became fifty. On the library an- 
niversary, she climbed the stairs to the second floor 
where she was introduced on the program. Who 
says that libraries and librarians aren't made of 
lasting quality? 

Winnie LAMUNYAN 
Free Public Library 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Staff President 


Cooperative Effort 


OUR DEPARTMENTS drama, and li- 
brary—combined to make the Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School production of the operetta “Pina- 
fore’ a success in every way. All of the departments 
used the library in some way—for designs, cos- 
tumes, information, inspiration. (Indeed, the fem 
inine lead was a member of our library club!) 
Interest in the operetta increased circulation of 
books on musical comedies, ships, and the sea 
MABEL Loomis, Chairman, Student Publicity 
Library Club 
Benjamin Pranklin High School 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


music, art 


te 


Fook 


Christmas Gift 





OF CHRISTMAS BOOK FESTIVAL was everybody's 
job, Paint jars, paint brushes, cardboard, and 
busy students were part of the general scene. 
Bulletin boards, signs, invitations, refreshments 
all fit the Christmas theme. Tall red candles were 
used for Information Please, silver stars on mid- 
night blue for Science, wise men for People and 
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hment Tabi 


Books even came to Refre 


Places, children swinging on candy can 
tion. A big Santa stood at the bottom of the stair 
pointing the way to the library. Figures cut fror 
Christmas wrapping made perfect border and book 
list decorations. 

At our open house each student wa 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa, asked to sign our 
and received a card to list books especially liked 
These lists will be used in book selection for library 
purchase, Our photography club members took pi 
tures. Refreshments were served by the home 
nomics girls and their teacher. Our commercia 
teacher helped us to send letters of i 
parents and other schools 

For all the fun and enjoyment we had 
cost was $26.10-—$12.91 for postage, $10 for re 
freshments, and $3.19 for decorations, stationery 
and signs. It did cost us hard work and time. W 
loved doing it, and we hope to give our school and 
community a similar gift next Christmas 

KATHARINE KeATHLEY, Teacher-Libra 
Danville, Arkansas, Public So 


eted Dy 
est book 


ivitation 


the total 
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Making the Most of Mice 


-_ AGEDY TURNED INTO TRIUMPH and resulted 
in one of the East Chicago, Indiana, Publi 
Libraries’ best “human interest’’ stories of the year 

The “tragedy” was the discovery that mice had 
explored the 770 colorfully decorated eggs that 
were carefully packed away in the attic of East 
Chicago's Baring Avenue Library. Only 270 could 
be salvaged for the year's ‘egg tree,” which annu 
ally excites the children and draws the admiration 
of their parents, The staff's goal of 1,000 decorated 
eggs seemed distant indeed! 

A quick decision was made to share the news of 
the “tragedy” and a press release was prepared for 
the Calumet area and Chicago newspapers. A pho- 
tographer from the local daily paper arrived to 
photograph two children’s librarians and a janitor 

discovering’ the damage as they unpacked egg 
cartons in front of an almost-barren tree. The story, 
which was picked up by other newspapers and by 
foreign language papers, stressed that the goal was 
still 1,000 blown, decorated eggs 

In the days following, over 1,000 visitors from 
near and far poured into the children's department 
many bringing eggs. The count of eggs on hand 
quickly soared from 270 to 1,200. Rivalry in fixing 
the most colorful ones resulted in eggs representing 
designs of all descriptions 

Word of the “tragedy” reaching Philadelphia 
and Katherine Milhous, author of the Caldecott 
Award-winning book, The Egg Tree, was the sub 
ject of a second news release. The libraries received 
an egg decorated by Miss Milhous herself 


Started by an unplanned incident, the news 
brought many children and adults into the library 
whetted the children’s interest in “The Egg Tre 


and books about the Pennsylvania Dutch 
the children’s department in the public ey« 

Apparently the ‘tragedy’ was widely noted, for 
the morning after the first story appeared, the city 
librarian had a call from an alert exterminator from 
a neighboring city, who had ideas about getting rid 
-for a fee! Finally, the Chicago Tribune 
sent a photographer out and featured a picture of 
East Chicago's egg tree in the South Neighborhood 
Section of its Easter Sunday edition 

Best of all the children, their parents, and the 
library staff had a lot of fun! What happens next? 
Since the tree can grow no larger without a hole in 
the ceiling, and second 


and put 


of mice 


seemed in 


danger of a 
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ly, imminent collapse from the weight of 1,200 
we have a problem. We don't know yet but 





We suspect our egg tree may produce five small 
exe trees for the city’s other five libraries. This i 
known as planned pare nthood We « xpect to s 


six egg trees delighting the children in all section 
ot the city! 
HAROLD QO. HARLAN, Ci/y Librarian 
East Chicago, Indiana, Public 1 


bravie 





Publicity Recruiting Dividend 


Ww" THE FIRM CONVICTION that personal 
contact is the most effective medium for r 
cruiting future librarians, the Queens Borough 
Public Library's recruiting council went into action 


during Easter Week. Almost liately it be 
came apparent that, as well as recruiting, the pro 
gram was calling to public attention the great \ 
ety of library services available 

A peg board-——headlined LIBRARIANSHIP: A PRO 


imine 


ati 





FESSION FOR YOU, with a selection of library ca 
recr pamphlets—acted as a backdrop for a cares 
desk set up in the main lobby of the central li 
brary. Queens Borough Public Library publica 
tions used as give-away material include Your 
Library Reports—1954," “Map Your Way to Li 
brary Service Around Queens Borough rhe 
Queens Borough Public Library, a Good Place t 
Start and a Better Place to Build Your Career 
Library Service 

Besides the many young people seeking informa 
tion on requirements for librarianship and oppo 
tunitie in the held. there also came to the desk 
many individuals seeking directional information 
who were amazed to discover the qualification 
nec ry to embark on a library career and soon 
through this medium, we were clarifying the | 


fessional quality of service available 


Library services were presented by staffing the 


recruitment desk for two-hour periods 
library 


with libras 
work an 


wn jobs, syn 


ians representing all phases of 
instructing them to talk about their o 


onymous with every variety of service The stati 
relished correcting the misconception that a librar 
ian “just stamps books’ and also discovered that 
many aspects of their jobs that they accepted a 
routine proved a new discovery to the public 

As a result, the career desk set up in the f 
mary interest of recruitment also served as an ex 


cellent 
portant public service 


vehicle for promoting the library as an in 


Mitprep L. Hennessy, Edisor 
Oneen Boroug! Pubi Libvar 
lamaica, New York! 

















Fresh Approach 


emg 1955 NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY BREAK for 
the Columbus Public Library occurred in the 


summer doldrums, Its effects, however, are. still 
being felt. 

As the new public relations director, hired in 
May, | spent most of my first two months on the 
job asking questions of every department head and 
chief assistant throughout the system. Although, 
as a former community newspaper editor, I had 
always read a lot, library policy and procedure 
were utterly foreign to me, That's why I decided 
to learn as much about the “business” as possible 
before going beyond the strictly routine in media 
releases. 

When all my notes were assembled and I felt I 
had a fair surface comprehension of what the li- 
brary stood for and what it was seeking to do for 
the public, I decided to share this new-found 
knowledge with the public 

A more seasoned library publicist might have 
rejected the idea that it would be possible to in 
terest a metropolitan newspaper in printing what 
seems routine and “old hat’ to many. But I rea 
soned that anything which seemed so fascinating to 
me could be made equally interesting to the public 

I cut my notes on the library system up into five 
stacks and determined to make a feature article out 
of each of them. In between other routine releases, 
I molded each stack of notes into an article that 
would stand on its own as a forceful, concise, yet 
authoritative, “exposé’ of library procedure as it 
affects the public. 

Visits with my copy to each of the three daily 
newspapers resulted in such comments as “too 
long’ and “We'd like to, but we don’t have that 
kind of space.” One editor said he could use a 
couple of the articles but not the whole series 

Finally, the local Seripps-Howard city editor 
agreed to use it /f the library didn't mind waiting 
po two months. The city editor was shrewdly 
looking forward to that slack season for news late 
in the summer when features and other news are 
hard to come by. I told him to use the series at 
will but suggested that photographs be taken im 
mediately by the newspaper and ‘ gotten out of the 
way.” Once the photographs were taken, the time 
and talents of the newspaper invested in the series 
made it a sure thing for publication. Now it was 
only a matter of waiting 

When the series did appear, it had been heralded 
on the front page for more than a week in advance 
as ‘Somthing you can't afford NoT to read Every 
Citizen's Right and Responsibility,’ and “Your 
personal library of 366,796 books Because the 
city editor had plenty of time to think the matter 
over, he began to think of the library series as his 
own, He worked out a special picture headline 
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— siden 


and scheduled the , 
page-—first page of the second section 
usually reserved for local 
columnists and feature: 


series to appea 


imi nationa 


Schools requested extra copies af 
time visits’ to the library were recorded a i 
result. Telephone queries about services pick 
and usage of the lesser known services skyrocket 
Ihe section page series also had a stimulating 
fect on library staff members 

GALVY GORDON, Public Relations | 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Libra 


Halloween Hit 
HALLOWEEN PUMPKIN ¢t n 


O' . ! 
our most successful publicity so { 


though it required no preplanning and litt k 
One of our library assistants, who wa 
over our having a Jack O'lantern for Hallow 
volunteered to bring a pumpkin from her fa 
It was not until one of the girls cut t toy 
of this huge pumpkin that I thought of i 
make something more than an ordinary Jack O'| 
tern. The top looked so much like a hat that it 
the origin of my idea for our outstanding pumpk 


After the girls had cleaned out the pumpkin 
had carved his features, 1 got a large nail from on 


of the janitors and we nailed the hat to the le of 
his head. Next I asked one of the girls to make 
sign on white poster paper which woul i 
HATS OFF! FILL YOUR HEAD WITH THESE TREAT 
The letters were made with orange and black Ly 
ons. To make the stick for the sign, we u a strij 


of black poster paper and put a ruler us it 
keep it stable. Thumb tacks held the stick to the 
hat. Around the inside of the pumpkin we fasten 
book jackets, the majority of which were te 
stories and books about Halloween. Back of the 
pumpkin’s face we put a piece of black 
to make his features stand out 


We set our pumpkin so that he would attract a 


lot of attention—on a step stool covered with green 
crepe paper, just inside the library entra He 
went over big with the students, drawing m i 
tention than any other displays this yea As tl 


books circulated we changed the book jackets in hi 
head. And they did circulate! 


Harriet J. Sexton, Libray 


Bedford, Pennsylvania, H / Ses 
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Station, wseor. An original radio script, “I'm Hans 
Christian Andersen” by one of our children’s li 
brarians. was broadcast over Radio Station wyw 

A special program at the main library before an 
audience of 425 children and adults featured a talk 
n Hans Christian Andersen by Mrs. Axel Skjerne 
wearing native Danish costume; a dramatization ot 
The Emperor's Neu Clothes by the Karamu Chil 
dren's Theatre; and songs and dances of Denmark 
Che director of the library opened the program, fol 
lowed by the Danish vice-consul in Cleveland 

The exhibit at the main library included editions 
of the Andersen Tales in many languages and illus 
trated by artists from different countries; Andersen 
fiction, poetry and travel; books of Danish stories 
folklore and art; pictorial material that included a 
reproduction of the Jean Hersholt drawing of Hans 
Christian Andersen, done originally for the catalog 
of the Jean Hersholt collection of Anderseniana in 
the Library of Congress; photostats of Andersen 
silhouettes of kings queens, clowns and dancers 
and original drawings of Andersen themes by 
library staff members. There were other objects of 
Danish culture, including porcelain, toys, and 
textiles 

ADELINE CORRIGAN 
Supervisor of Work with Children 
Cleveland, Obio, Public Library 


Birthday for Children 


Children’s Fair Highlights 
A HANS CHRISTIA ANDERSEN FESTIVAL wa ‘ 
held in the Cleveland Public Library March VER 55,000 CHILDREN AND ADULTS were guests 

’8-April 9, to celebrate the anniversary of the birth t our first “Children’s Book Fair,"” November 
of that prince of story writers for children 14-19. 1955 

Hans Christian Andersen's own life was a fairy 
story. A poor cobble on from the little town of 
Odense, he became one of Denmark's celebrated 
writers and achieved world fame. He was the ugly 
luckling who turned out to be a stately swan in the 
realm of literature 


Publicity was a mass production job with exten 
sive mailing. The first fact sheet, giving background 
on the fair, went to 186 newspapers in Los Angeles 
County, including those in foreign languages. Fact 
sheet number two followed. Radio and TV stations 
: also received this fact sheet. Within the next three 

The Cleveland-library-sponsored program was ial le | od 4 s 
lite. wide tan scope an hesan with a coloring con week three television shows had made arrange 

ments to feature the fair and the fourth show called 
is during the week of the fair 


Cavalcade of Books”, the TV book reviewing 
program, honored the fair and the early morning 
['V show, “Panorama Pacific,’ played host to four 
teen of the young storybook characters. “Sheriff 
John's Breakfast Brigade’ was done as a live tele 
ast from the book fair, and “The Mildred Younger 
Show’ picked it up as a feature 


A separate feature story was written on each 
facet ot the fair—the foreign dolls, the puppet 
show, the Department of Work with Children, the 
slogan of the fair (‘Johnny Does Read’), and a 
‘tatement of the American Book Publishers Coun 
il, as well as the daily events and outstanding 
hibit These were sent as a press kit to each of 

ix metropolitan daily papers and their local 

nists The Los Ange les Times assigned a spe 
ial reporter to our fair, as did the Los Angel 
test on themes from the Andersen Tales, in the Mirror, which printed 500 extra copies of thei 
Cleveland Pre with the newspaper awarding 75 book page spotlighting the fair. These we gave to 
prizes of $1 and 5 of $5 to the winners. Bookstores parents at the evening programs. We got good 
ised prints of the festival. The Hough Bakeries overage from the papers. Thirty-five separate ar 
irried posters advertising it in their 41 window ticles and several pictures kept the public aware of 
und made Andersen cake the Stouffer Restaurant wmething different going on at the library Th 
had window displa ind the Clark Restaurants PTA Newrettes also carried our story to parent 
used Andersen rider n their menu The 50 children’s librarians carried the jeavy 

The 31 branch libraries had exhibits and burden of word-of-mouth advertising to schocls and 


Scene from “The Emperor's New Clothe 


rams, including puppet shows on the Tale \ youth groups. That they were supremely successful 


ren's librarian t n J Cr se did is shown by the fact that 115 club grou 
storytellers « t ; i“ adio Brown ind Cub Scouts attended. and 
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groups from public, parochial, and private schools 
phoned for a place on our routing schedule. Some 
9,500 children came as part of regularly assigned 
groups. Many, many more came individually after 
school, on Saturday with parents, and during the 
following weeks 

The Downtown Business Men's Association was 
asked to help—which they did by writing letters to 
all local book dealers and making personal calls 
J. W. Robinson's arranged an entire window using 
our posters with juvenile books, and 11 book de- 
partments and stores asked for posters 

Spot announcements of 8, 20, and 60 seconds 
were sent to all radio and TV stations and were 
widely used. KNXT asked for a 35mm slide of our 
poster and used it 60 times in 10 days with an- 
nouncements 

Mary R. Grier 
Director of Public Relations 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 








Army Photo 


Spring Book Festival 


pony is the time for forgetting your troubles 
and turning your thoughts to a good time 
Spec ial Services personnel of the Hospital Library 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, helped the patients 
and duty personnel in the hospital to do just that 
with an April Book Festival 

The festival opened with a visit from the Com- 
manding General of XVIII Airborne Corps and 
Fort Bragg. The library was filled with flowers and 
colorful displays; a “spring book well’ bubbled 
over with choice volumes that were new additions 
to the library. It held about 100 books and huge 
bubbles in spring shades of pinks, greens, and blues. 
A table of new books was also displayed with a 
large poster proclaiming THERE IS NOTHING LIKE 
A GOOD BOOK 

The program consisted of an art exhibition rang- 
ing in scope from oils to light pastels, the work of 
one of the servicemen stationed at Fort Bragg. They 
too followed the spring theme 

The occupational therapy section of the hospital 
had a display of projects consisting of leather hand 
bags, loomed rugs, and jewelry made by patients 
while recuperating. 

The Hospital Troop Information and Education 
Section presented a United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute exhibit explaining the possibility of obtain- 
ing additional high school, vocational, or college 
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training while men are in the Army. Educational! 
manuals circulated by the library were also featured 

The display sponsored by the hospital radio sta 
tion depicted the library as still another source fo: 
education and information as well as news and 


music 
For special entertainment a musical program was 
provided. Tuneful melodies and vocal selection 


filled the air each afternoon of the festival 

Our book festival gave people outside of the ho 
pital an opportunity to visit the library. Visitor 
were made more aware of the wide selection of 
new books available in the hospital and we gaine 
many new friends. In fact, we have plans to 
a book festival in our library agenda as an annua! 
affair 


j 


includ 


PeGGy HAMPTON, Hospital Librarian 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


OH, THE SPELL OF 
THE LIBRARY 


“Teacher gave me a note,” boasts Johnny Gary 
“So I can go to the LIABARY 

I want to read about cops and crooks 

So she told me to ask for friction book 


Well, for my part,” sighs Sally Day 
I've got to look up in the LIABRAY 
The past and the present particle 
For all the verbs in this articl 


“Come on,” says Joe Dean, ‘Let's all hurry 
For the new sports books in the LipuRRY 
And that swell one about the cowboy’'s ci 
We'll find them all in the catterlag 


So in they bounce with reasons variou 
With hopes so high and spelling prec: 
And ready to welcome them—every one 
Is their loving, long-suffering LipeRRIUN 
CATHERINE M. Curran, Librariay 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, High Se) 


riou 





Pusuiciry THAT's WorKING 


Members of the committee for a neu 
cook book published by the Siaff A Ci 
ation of Kern County Free Library 


Bakersheld, California, try out a ree 
The book—entitled Book Cooks—<« 
tains favorite recipes of 

members and “alumnae 


libvar) iff 
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A set Of mean piclures by [uli 


text by Rose Z. 


With even meaner 


NotI 
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ABOVE, 

Catalog Librarian. Ready to defend that noble 
instrument, The Catalog, against all comers. Pre 
sents bold front to snipers and cynics in re over 
meticulousness on ‘unimportant details’ but is 
sometimes beset by doubts while contemplatively 
checking in Official Catalog. Convinced of impor- 
tance of behind-the-scenes activities 

Occupational Hazard—Cataloger's Spread 


LEFT TO RIGHT 


Circulation Librarian, Perpetual target-for-the 
day. No one thinks he's doing a good job. The 
student, because he isn't lenient enough with ex 
ceptions to the regulations; his colleagues, because 
lenient; his chief, because there aren't 
enough gadgets to save time; his staff, because there 
are too many and they are becoming automatons 

Occupational Hazard—Ulcers 

Reference Librarian. Privately convinced that 
hers is the most important and “truly professional” 
job on the staff. Tries to hide it, but is not signally 
Occupational Hazard—Fallen Arches 


Wishes he could convince him 
self that the job couldn't be done just as well by 
a well-trained, highly intelligent, clerk. Consoles 
himself with the thought that the clerk would really 
have to have a high degree of intelligence 
Occupational Hazard—High blood pressure 


Browsing Room Librarian. Has uncomfortable 
feeling other librarians are envious of her privilege 
of reading best sellers on the job. Well, what 
should she do, when it's slow? Don’t the reference 
librarians read newspapers for clipping! 


he's too 


successful 


Order Librarian 


Occupational Hazard—Strabismus 
Julia Minsky is a Student and Rose Sellers Chief 
Special Services Librarian at Brooklyn College, New York 
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The Library Family 


Vsnsky 
Se lhe rs 


Any resemblance between these types and living persons is purely coincidental 
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BELOW, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Periodicals Librarian. Divides his annoyance be 
tween catalogers, for holding up material and mak 
ing it “unnecessarily complicated” and the reterenc« 


librarian, who keeps poaching on his preserves 
Occupational Hazard—Paranoia 


Exhibits Librarian. Hangs on fringe of arts and 


cratts Quite sure a good part, if not most 
of library's clientele really come to see the displays 
Torn by doubt as to whether she couldn't fulfill 
herself more completely if she went into the adver 
Occupational Hazard—Bursitis 


crowd 


tising game 


Reserve Librarian. Resents feeling he knows ex 
ists that he's a glorified clerk, Sure if everyone 
knew all the nuances of the job they'd sing a differ 
ent tune. Wonders why he didn't become an a 
countant, as his father wished 

Occupational Hazard—Gallstones 

Chief Librarian. Should he be a bibliophile or 
an administrator? Leans toward naturally 
and wonders whether to pooh pooh first or pay it 
lip service. Glad he wrote an erudite paper which 
got itself published just in case 


Occupational Hazard—-Ambivalence 


second 


Assistant. Feels underpaid and overt 
Sure a much better job of administering 
the library would result if his were 
accepted. Assuages his feeling of being merely a 
cog by happily reflecting how all present supervisor 
will stare when he visits the place 10 years henc 
a thumpingly successful lawyer (or 
optometrist, or social worker or high school prin 
cipal) 


Student 
worked 
suggestions 


doctor of 


nal Hazard—Sciatica 
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Seminar for Trustees 


A GROUP OF PUBLIC LIBRARY TRUSTEES in cen- 
tral Massachusetts have the distinction of 
being the first in New England, if not in the Eastern 
part of the United States, to participate in a six 
week seminar for library trustees. Given as an adult 
education course at the evening college of Clark 
University in Worcester on six Tuesday evenings 
last fall, the seminar was sponsored by the Massa 
chusetts Division of Library Extension, the Massa 
chusetts Library Trustees Association, and Clark 
University's Evening College 

The seminar was planned with two objectives in 
mind: to increase interest and understanding of the 
modern public library's services, problems, and po- 
tentialities; and to assist library trustees to perform 
their duties more effectively and with greater satis- 
faction to themselves and their communities. Each 
of the six sessions features a speaker with expert 
knowledge about the-subject of the evening as well 
as ability to spark and generate in the ensuing dis- 
cussions ideas to improve public library service in 
Massachusetts. Subjects under discussion included: 
Today's Library and the Trustee,” “The Role of 
the Libraty in the Community; “The Public Li- 
brary as a Department of Town and City Govern 
ment;” “Library Personnel: Appointment and Em 
ployment; “Library Public Relations: The Trus 
tees’ Part in ‘Selling’ the Library; “Book Selec 
tion and the Trustee.” 

Fourteen cities and towns were represented at 
the seminar by a total of twenty-four trustees and 
ten librarians. The fee for the entire course was 
$30, or $5 for a single session. Registrations were 
accepted in the name of an individual or in the 
name of a library board. In the latter case, a differ- 
ent member of a board attended each session, Par- 
ticipants who attended five or more of the sessions 
received a certificate of achievement. At the con- 
clusion of the program, certificates were presented 
to five individual trustees and five library boards 
Mimeographed proceedings of the seminar together 
with suggestions for further study have been dis- 
tributed to the participants in the hope that trustees 
will continue discussions with their respective 
boards. 

While attendance was small in comparison with 
the number of invitations extended to individual 
board members in 86 cities and towns comprising 
central Massachusetts, those who did participate 
evinced satisfying enthusiasm and interest. Two 
local newspapers in Worcester were generous with 
news items concerning each of the six sessions. 
Undoubtedly, these attracted the attention and in- 
terest of other trustees in the area who had not 
registered for the course. 

At the close of the program, trustees indicated 
that they considered the program worth while. To 
quote a few comments: 


I feel that the seminar was a most important step 
in the much needed education program for library 
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trustees, ... Every trustee I talked with felt that 
more meh pegs are vitally needed 

For small town library trustees, a session on the 
actual work of atypical” librarian might be help 
ful. Perhaps we don't always appreciate what bein 
4 librarian entails... . I've been delighted wit/ 
the entire setup, and hope you'll do it again 

...+ I could feel the rumblings of 
for all kinds of information and standards to im 
prove small library performance If my present 
poimt of view (tenuous al present) develops t 
maturity, in a Short time I will be convinced that 
unless the Division of Library Extension and/or 
Massachusetts Trustees start pointing at the small 
library in particular that these are in serious danger 
of further decline in relative 
community. 


4 féedi need 


use} uine jo the 


copies of the bro 
obtainable on 


Further information, or free 
chure describing the seminar, are 
request. 

Ropert M. Hype, Director 
The Evening College, Clark Univer 
950 Main Street 
Worcester, Massachusett 


For Better Service 


se? ype rorces” will be the theme of th 
seventh annual Indiana Library Week being 
celebrated this year March 18-24. This year's 
theme will focus attention on public and school |i 


brary relationships and the booklet, “Joining For 
for Library Service to Youth,” a recent publication 
of a joint committee of public and high scho 
librarians 

Indiana Library Week actually had an carly & 
istence only to be given up for several years until 
again made am annual affair in 1950. In 19 the 
retiring president of the Indiana Library T) 
Association proposed an Indiana observance and 
Governor Warren T. McCray 
tion setting aside April 23-29 for the observance 
In 1923 the week was held February 11-17 
to tie in with Lincoln's Birthday and to 
the well known love and need of books as well a 
his residence in Indiana. 

No further observance was held 
1950, when the idea was revived in order to'focu 
public attention on the importance of all types of 
libraries and the need for the best possible service 
in Indiana. Since then Indiana Library Week ha 
been observed annually during the early spring 
Each year the governor issues a proclamation cen 
tering around a theme or an idea presented to him 
by the library associations 

The decision to hold the celebration in the spring 
was Originally based on returns from questionair 
replies from libraries and the unanimous approva! 
of the ILA and the ILTA executive boards 

By vote of the two executive boards this year 
date was elected to fill in a “lull 
more attention could be given the observance an 
in advance of district meetings 


ustees 
issued a proclama 
in order 


mphas! 


however, unti 


perio vhen 
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Outdoor Reading Room 


W" N THE RELATIVELY NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 
in Wilmette, Illinois, acquired an outdoors 
garden reading room, it not only achieved some 
thing unusual for libraries, but set a pattern in 
public relations which could well be copied else 
where 

At the inception of planning for the building, 
the Wilmette Garden Club offered to provide an 
elaborate garden setting if the site were made avail 
able. It took about three years to bring the plan 
sufficiently to completion to warrant formal pre 
sentation and dedication, an occasion planned to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large number of citizens 

Choosing a motif from a local history entitled 
Frontiers of Old Wilmette, the garden club mem 
bers combined a competitive garden show and an 
historic theme; and they drew the crowd. Through 
out the main halls of the library historic pictures 
were hung depicting a series of epochs. In tront of 
each picture a table was placed, supporting the 
competing floral exhibits. In addition 
other tables were arranged in typical garden show 
style 


numerous 


The garden itself was used to demonstrate a new 
type of library facility. It is surrounded on three 
sides by a high hedge, which shuts out intrusions 
and on the fourth side by a huge glass picture 
window framing one end of the main 
room. A large area is flagged with 
weather protection. Hardy redwood furniture pro- 
vides for restful reading. A large memorial tree 
provides shade, and nestled among the perennials 
in one coign of vantage is an exquisite fountain 
whose elfin figure whistles to the birds that come 
there to drink. 

Herpert B. Mucrorn, Friend of the 
Wilmette, Illinois, Public Library 


reterence 
stones for 


We Have a Problem 


iy MARCH 1953 our old library building and its 
inadequate facilities were cast off. for a new 
functional building with more than ten 
main reading room, on 


modern 
times the floor space. The 
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the main floor just off the street, comfortably seats 
more than 125 persons, and will 
40,000 to $0,000 volumes of books. It is furnished 
not only with the most modern library furniture 
but also with comfortable overstuffed chairs, ar 
ranged in informal areas which appeal to the casual 
reader, Other furnishings and decorations were 
chosen to make a warm and friendly atmosphere, 
for it was our aim to have the new building as 
informal as possible. We wanted our patrons to be 
comfortable while reading or studying. We placed 
ashtrays on all of the reading tables and provided 
smoking stands in the comfortable areas. Now we 
feel that permitting smoking at the tables was a 
mistake, because many of our table tops have been 
marred by cigarette El largely attributable to 
high school students 

In ovr old quarters, the students who came were 
principally who felt it more 
try to obtain their parallel reading from the publi 
library than from their own high school library 
Usually in the spring when term papers were as 
signed, we had an influx of students searching for 
periodical information which the high school li 
hid not provide 

These larger, more adequate and 
quarters brought an ever-increasing number 
of students desiring the same type of information 
and naturally, with larger quarters, an increased 
book collection, and an increased reference and 
periodical collection, they are able to get more help 

rhere is one stipulation that we did not make 
in the beginning—one that we should have insisted 
upon: “All persons using the library must use li 
brary materials We are finding now that from 
60 to 85 per cent of our young readers (students) 
who come to the library during the evenings are 
coming to meet their friends for a social hour and 
to study their own textbooks without even opening 


accommodate 


those convenient “to 


braries 
commodious 


have 


a library book, These students are so busy circu 
lating from one table, or one area, to another that 
they are a disturbing factor to adult readers and 
to other students who have come to do library 
research, The number of students using the library 


reading room as a study and social hall has become 
the librarian on duty 
time from her reference duties to discipline them 
properly. We have been compelled to employ an 
adult for the one purpose of maintaining quiet in 
the room, We have not found the solution to pre 
vent textbooks from being taken into the room and 
Whenever this rule is insisted 
upon, a clever subterfuge is used by the students 
the old game of getting a library book and open 
ing it in front of them 

The library has made every effort to give help 
and assistance to the students, We know that our 
obligation is to all of the citizens, At the present 
we are not giving the same assistance to all because 
adults are not coming to the library on the nights 
that it resembles a school study hall, and is even 
more We have had many adult complaints 
about the students and their complete ‘annexation 
of the library. We have a problem! We hope that 
we may be able to solve it before the adults and 
students are driven out by those whom we 
feel should not be allowed space in our reading 
roon 

Practical suggestions will be welcomed from any 
one who has had a problem similar to ours—and 
has solved it 


so great that cannot spare 


used exclusively 


Noisy 


serious 


PauL S. BALLANCE, Director 
Public Library 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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“pREEDOM Kit’ of materials useful to libraries 
formulsting a book selection policy based on 
the principles of intellectual freedom has been pre- 
pared by the Intellectual Freedom Committee of the 
California Library Association. Included in its 20 
items are 8 officially adopted book selection policies 
of California libraries, copies of the Library Bill of 
Rights and the School Library Bill of Rights, a 
reprint from the Wilson Library Bulletin ot Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement on freedom to read 
and the “Freedom to Read" statement prepared by 
the Westchester Conference of the American Li- 
brary Associstion and the American Book Publish- 
ers Council. The kit is available at $1 from Cali- 
fornia Library Association Headquarters, 829 Cov- 
entry Road, Herkeley 7 
we be be 

Western Reserve University's new I. F. Frei- 
berger Library Building, housing the university's 
general library collections, its School of Library 
Science, and Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research, has opened its doors for busi- 
ness. The $1.600,000 building, named for a Reserve 
alumnus and trustee, has a capacity for more than 
$00,000 volumes and reading space to accommodate 
600 stulents at one time. Totaling 80,000 square 
feet, it has three stories and an English basement, 
and includes offices for the university library staff, 
student and faculty reading lounges, the Cleveland 
Regional Union Catalog, a music room, and facili- 
ties for the rare a collection and university 
archives 

ee ee 

Walt Whitman's diary covering the years 1876- 
1889, discovered missing from a Whitman anniver 
sary exhibit at the Detroit Public Library a year ago, 
was anonymously returned by mail on December 28. 
Enclosed in a plain manila envelope, stamped with 
two three-cen: stamps, addressed in pencilled block 
capitals merely to “Detroit Public Library,”’ the 
$25,000 volume was accompanied by a note on a 
torn sheet of stationery: “Dear Sir: The book was 
not stolen. I'm sorry I didn't return it sooner.” 

The book itself was in the same condition as 
when it disappeared from the exhibit. A thick, 
ruled copy-book bound in dark cloth, it contained 
diary entries and memoranda in Whitman's hand- 
writing. It was part of the private collection of 
Charles E. Feinberg, who had lent it to the library 
for an exhibit in observation of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the publication of Leaves of Grass. 


THE MONTH 





... at random 


Through establishment of a new Library on 
Man's Place in Nature, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center has pioneered in broaden 
ing the scope of medicine to include the humanisti 
and philosophic implications of science. Here, ar- 
ranged for easy access in a single room, the medical 
student or instructor will find books and journals 
dealing—directly or indirectly—with man’s search 
for and reinterpretations of values. Materials, both 
current and historic, on cosmogony, physics, biol 
ogy, philosophy, semantics, comparative religion 
social anthropology are proposed for inclusion 


te le Le 


“Filing Plan for Occupational Materials,” an 
article by Verna V. Melum, librarian of the Com 
munication Library and Counseling Services at Ste 
phens College, appeared in The Per d 
Guidance Journal for October 1955. The plan uses 
as the basis of its classification the divisions and 
the departments of the college. It meets the four 
criteria set up for a filing system for the ephemeral 
occupational materials used extensively at Stephens 
simplicity of use, expandability, attractiveness, and, 
most important, psychological appropriateness; i« 
presentation of a panorama of the field of work 
and of the relations of occupations to each other and 
to courses offered by the college. The article in 
cludes a discussion of problems of classification en 
countered, authorities used for headings, subdivi 
sions set up, equipment used, and library services 


offered 


nnet and 


SS GW Le 


The Dartmouth College Library has established 
in a student dormitory a sublibrary completely 
composed of inexpensive paper-back volumes. Of 
just 100 books, the new library IS an experiment in 
providing worth-while reading matter for leisur 
time student use at lowest possible cost. The col 
lection, which runs the gamut from the historic to 
the contemporary and includes virtually all literary 
forms, represents a joint effort by library authori 
ties and student representatives of the dormitory 
with student choice dominating selection whereves 
possible. 

we te Le 


THe CuHewirers Ex Lipris 


@ AW » ¢ 






Fas amp 


Hou come they never 2£10é US 
any publicity? 
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The first issue of the Mental Health Book Revieu 
Index, which will be published semi-annually, is 
now available without charge to librarians. The 
new publication indexes reviews of books in the 
helds of psychology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and 
related subjects, appearing in fifty subject journals 
Created and edited by the Subcommittee on Book 
Appraisal of the Adult Education Board of the 
American Library Association, the Index is avail 
able as Supplement to VII #3, January-February 
1956 of Ps ycholog cal Newsletter New York Uni 
versity, New York, 3 

Communications concerning the Index should be 
addressed to Lois Afflerbach, Paul Klapper Library 
Queens College, Flushing, Long Island, New York 
i be te 

April, an 


Here are March 1 May titles due for 
discussion on radio's “Carnival of Books 

The Great Axe Bretwalda by Philip Ketchum; A Friend 

4/] by Julilly Kohler; The Ulustrated Treasur | Cbu 
dren Literature by Margaret Martignoni; Captain ¢ s 


Explore he South Seas by 
Loop by Claire Huchet Bishoy 
Adele and Cateau de Leeuw; ¢ 
Parin D'Aulaire; Cromwell 


Armstrong apes The Big 
The Expandable Browns by 
umbus by Ingti and Edgar 


Head by Olivia Coolidge 


Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan by Ferdinand 
Kuhn; Texas Yankee by Nina Brown Baker; Sudden | 
age and A Cabin for the Mary Christmas by Vera Amrein 


The program, heard over Chicago's WMAQ, is 
available on tape to any NBC station in the country 


ke OL 

The Picture Book Parade, a new series of icono 
graphic motion pictures based on contemporary 
books, has been produced by Morton Schindel for 
3.to-8-year-olds, For libraries and other organiza 
tions, the films have been assembled into approxi 
mately 22-minute programs, with five such pro 
grams currently available for rental. For television 
films are being packaged into 12-minute programs 
with 26 segments scheduled for production by fall 

According to the distributor, Weston Woods 
Studios, Weston, Connecticut, Picture Book Parad 
represents a new departure in adaptation of picture 
books for motion picture and television screens 
“Pictures and text remain virtually unchanged. For 
action, the film depends largely upon the movement 
the artist has achieved in his drawings, and the 
controlled movement of the camera in relation to 
them.’ Each film is accompanied by spoken text 
sound effects, and original music by Arthur Kleiner 
music director of the Museum of Modern Art. List 
of film titles and other information available on 
request to the distributor 


ve Le 

Guides to possible careers are currently on sale 
in the Ingersoll Building of the Brooklyn Publix 
Library at Grand Army Plaza. Each year as a public 
service the library obtains for sale some of the more 
popular Government Documents which are nor 
mally available only by writing to the Government 
Printing Office. This year the library has concen 
trated on the subject of career guidance and has 
twelve of the government “best sellers’ for sale at 
prices ranging from 20c to 43% 


Neel 

The collected papers of one of the major politi al 
figures of recent times-——Hiram W. Johnson, two 
term Governor of California and United States 
Senator for 30 years—have been acquired by the 
Bancroft Library on the Berkeley campus, Univer 
sity of California. The valuable and heretofors 
unavailable Johnson materials were acquired from 
his son. Hiram W. Johnson Ir. a San Francisco 
attorney 
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STACK CRACKS 





When a patron approaches don’t dash and 
lon't scuddie 

And it's not a quick signal to join in a 
huddle 

Say a cheery 
mother 

It probably will shock him, but no doubt 
he ll recover 


Hello 


ma voice you wont 


Grace B. SPEAR 


A 
Y 


University Microfilms has announced the micro 
filming of the Congressional Record for the second 
session of the 83d Congress. In addition to the 
permanent “bound” form of volume 100, the film 
copy contains the index and appendix pages from 
the daily issues of the same volume These “A 
pages include such “extraneous matter’ as news 
paper and magazine articles, editorials, etc,, omitted 
from the permanent Record, as well as the “non 
extraneous matter’ which was removed to its appro 
priate place in the bound set 
to University Microfilms 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Ve Lee Le 


Key to the Ages,” the weekly television show 
produced last year for aBc-tv by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and the Walters Art Gallery 
air again on a national basis Sundays, 12:30-1 p.m 
E.S.T., Originating in Baltimore over WAAM-TY 

As in previous telecasts, the program presents the 
background ot notable books illustrate 
by rare and unusual objects from the Walters col 
lection. Dr. Theodore Low, the Walters’ director 
ot education, 1s master of ceremonies 

The opening program featured “The Legend of 
Napoleon,” with commentary by James Dickson 
head of the library's fine arts department, and Eliza 
beth Barker, of the Gallery staff. They described 
and illustrated Napoleon's use of artists for propa 
ganda purposes, Bonaparte’s own role in the crea 
tion of his legend was documented by a manuscript 
written while he was an exile on St. Helena 

In subsequent weeks ‘Key to the Ages’ will 
touch on many other historical eras. Other book 
that have been discussed include Thomas Bulfinch 
The Age of Pable; William L. Wiley's The Gentile 
man oO} Renaissance Prance, John Buchan's Augu 
tus; Byron's Works, and Edwin Tunis’ Weapon 


i te Le 
Sixteen hundred libraries in all sections of the 
United States have been selected from 3,749 appli 
a special committee of the American Li 


54-volume set 


For information and 


413 North 


prices write 
First Street 


is on the 


histori 


cants by 


brary Association to receive, as gifts 
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of the Great Books of the Western orld, includ- 
ing the Synupticon. The distribution was made 
possible through the generosity of the Old Do- 
minion Foundation (established in 1941 by Paul 
Mellon), which asked ALA to serve as the agency 
of sélection and distribution. Geographical loca- 
tion, existenc«: or non-existence of other sets in an 
area, potential number of users to be served were 
among criteria used by the committee in assigning 
the gift volumes 
s 68 


A LIBRARY ASSISTANT RETIRES 


HE'S JUST A DUMPY, rattling, little old 1933 
Chevrole: coupé that has been driven by one 
librarian seventeen years but what tons of books, 
magazines, manuscripts, and relics she has hauled! 
Bessie’ is her name and she’s known to town 
officials, filling station operators, business men, club 
women, and all library users, especially the boys 
and girls in the town of Aberdeen, Mississippi. For 
many years the librarian’s presense at the Evans 
Memorial Library has been gauged by whether 
Bessie stood out in front. It was really she who 
received the waves and hellos as the librarian rattled 
through the streets since 1938! But now Bessie has 
retired from library work! No longer does she puff 
up steep inclines nor take her flight down unpaved 
streets to get some offering for her library 
At first it was a telephone call, ‘Is the librarian 
sick?’ Then, “Has the librarian gone on vacation?” 
Or, “Is Bessic in the hospital?’ Little by little the 
community is accepting the fact that Bessie has been 
replaced by (ueen Elizabeth, a two-door Ford at- 
tired in modish blue. In all her dignity it is she 
who now announces that the librarian is to be found 
at the library. Queen Elizabeth has been led to read 
How to Live 365 Days in the Y ear, also for winter 
benefit, The Power of Positive Thinking 
As for Bessie, since she left library work, it is to 
be admitted that she must have skimmed Life begins 
at Forty. Tosiay a hot rod owns her and she is re- 
ported to be going down the roads at fifty miles per 
hour! What ar is so whimsical as an old car! 
The librarian? She is lonely and yearning for the 
years to pass so Queen Elizabeth will become as 
well known as Bessie, She misses those waves and 
hearty greetings. Could it be that she'll have to 
‘earn how to give the “Rebel Yell’ now that 
Be<sie's rattling no longer advertises / 
Lucitite Peacock, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Missis sppi 





Bessie’s 


Last Load 


te 


The world-wide impact of Albert Schweitzer's 
life and works is the theme of a 
exhibition in the Princeton University Library mark 
ing Schweitzer's 81st birthday. Entitled “Albert 
Schweitzer; The Bibliographical Approach,” it 
brings together the major portion of his writings 
from his first publication in 1898 to his most recent 
in 1955, representing the diverse fields of New 
Testament scholarship, social philosophy, musi 
medicine, practical philanthropy, and autobiogra 
phy, with a representative sampling of the interna 
tional literature of commentary and inte rpretation 
written by others about him 


comprehensive 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 
H.R. 2840 and S. 205 


A’ THIS WRITING, early action on both bills is 
anticipated but has not been definitely sched 
uled by either House 

The House Bill, H.R. 2840, must next receive a 
favorable “rule” from the House Rules Committe: 
before going to the floor for a vote. The 
determines whether or not amendments « mad 
on the floor and how long the debat last 
Floor action usually comes almost immediately after 
the “‘rule’’ is granted. 

The Senate Bill, S. 205, will be soon schedul 
for brief hearings by the Education Subcommitte: 
of the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee. Thes« 
hearings will probably cover only two half days 
but witnesses will be able to cover sufficiently the 
principle points on the bill in that length of time 
Additional testimony can be filed for inclusion in 
the record 


rule 
an be 


will 


Contributions to Public Libraries 


When the Internal Revenue Code was r 
1954, the House Ways and Means C 
recommended an amendment to Section 17 
affects gifts to educational institutions, churches 
and hospitals. This amendment, adopted and mad 
a part of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, recog 
nized the dependence of educational! institutions on 
contributions and allowed an additional 10 per cent 
(from 20 to 30 per cent) deduction to individuals 
and corporations making gifts to the three 
ries mentioned above. The term 
tution,” however, does not include public librari: 
since under the Code an educational institution is 
one having a faculty and a student body 


vised in 
mimittec 


) which 


ategzo 


educational insti 


Because many public libraries are equally depend 
ent on charitable contributions and are being d« 


_prived of them because of the restricted deduction 


bill 
a Dull 


to individuals making contributions to the: 
was introduced in the House of Representatives in 
the closing days of the First Session of th 
Congress to overcome this problem. The 
H.R. 7681 introduced by Representative Eugene M 
Carthy (Democrat, Minnesota), would amend S« 
tion 170 (b) (1) of the Code to include th 
“libraries 

The House Ways and Means Committee will be 
working during 1956 on revisions to the Interna} 
Revenue Code of 1954. H.R. 7681 will receive con 
sideration when Section 170 is considered 


S4ti 


bill 


word 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ] 


1. AARONSON, CHARLES §., ed. 1956 Interna- 
tional Motion Picture Almanac, New York, Quig- 
ley Publications, 1955. 902p. $5 

2. AARONSON, CHARLES §., ed. 1956 Interna- 
tional Television Almanac. New York, Quigley 
Publications, 1955. 695p. $5 

3. American Society of Appraisers Appraisal 
and Valuation Manual, 1955-56. New York, 100 
West 42d St., American Society of Appraisers— 
Manual Division, 1955. 445p. $15 

4. BLANCK, Jacos, comp. Bibliography of 
American Literature, Vol. 1, A-B. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1955. 525p. $15 

5. Borin, B. A., ed. A Treasury of Mississippi 
River Folklore. New York, Crown, 1955. 620p. $5 

6. CATTELL, Jacques, ed. American Men of 
Science, Vol. Il. The Biological Sciences. 9th ed 
New York, Bowker, 1955. 1276p. $20 

7. Deen, Epirn. All of the Women of the 
Bible. New York, Harper, 1955. 410p. $4.95 

8. Ee.ts, WALTER Crossy, comp. The Litera- 
ture of Japanese Education 1945-1954. Hamden, 
Conn., Shoe String Press, 1955. 210p. $5 

9. Feincoip, S. NorMAn. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans. Vol. 1. Cambridge, Bellman 
Publishing Company, 1955. 471p. $10 

10. Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 
New York, Harper, 1955. 727p. $10 

11. FUNK, CHARLES EARLe. Heavens 
New York, Harper, 1955. 224p. $3.50 

12. Gause, JoHN Taytor. The Complete 
Word Hunter. New York, Crowell, 1955. 497p. 
$4.95 

13. JosepH, Ricnarp. Richard Joseph's Guide 
to Europe and the Mediterranean. New York, 
Doubleday, 1956. 4643p. $5.95 

14. McCartuy, THOMAS P., comp. Guide to 
the Catholic Sisterhoods in the United States. 
Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 
1955. 367p. $2.75 

15. The Mennonite Encyclopedia. Vol.1 
boro, Kansas, Mennonite Brethren 
House, 1955. 749, 47p. $10 

16, Oates, J. C. T., comp. Catalogue of the 
Fifteenth-Century Printed Books in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Cambridge, University Press, 
1954, 898p. From New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, $22.50 

17. The Oxford Home Atlas of the World 
Prepared by the Cartographic Departrnent of the 
Clarendon Press. London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. 1355p. $2.40 from the New York office 

18. Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas, 
Centennial Edition. New York, Rand McNally, 
1955. 199, 173p. $13.95 
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19. Rossorr, Martin. The Library in High 
School Teaching. New York, Wilson, 1955. 124p. 
$2 

20. Savorp, RutTH and DoNnaLp WASSON, 
comp. American Agencies Interested in Interna- 
tional Affairs. New York, Council on Foreign Re 
lations, 1955. 289p. $3 

21. ScripTure, ELizApeTH and MARGARET R. 
Greer. Find It Yourself. New York, Wilson, 
1955. 64p. pa. 40c for single issues, 20¢ each for 
ten or more copies in one order 

22. The South American Handbook, 1955-1956 
New York, Wilson, 1955. 837p. $2.50 

23. Taytor, ArcHer. A History of Bibliogra 
phies of Bibliographies. New Brunswick, N.J., 
Box 1055, Scarecrow Press, 1955. 147p. $3.50 

24. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religi 
ous Knowledge. An extension of the New Schaff 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker Book House, 1955 
dv. $15 

25. Who's Who in World Jewry. New York 
Who's Who in World Jewry, Inc., 1955. 898p. $35 

26. WovytTinsky, W. S, and E. §. World Com 


merce and Governments, Trends and Outlook, New 
York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 907p 
$10 


ABC's of Library Use 


be AUTHOR OF Using Your High School Li 
brary, Martin Rossoff, has now prepared The 
Library in High School Teaching,” which, if fol 
lowed religiously, should prepare high school grad 
uates to be informed users of the public library or 
college freshmen who will have the background 
necessary for intelligent use of their college librar 
ies. Intended for teachers, this orientation in the 
place of the library in the instructional program 
offers practical suggestions for library activities, for 
using the school library in group guidance, a sum 
mary of basic school library resources, and direc 
tions for conducting five different types of library 
lessons. A valuable feature is the list of 300 paper 
bound books suitable for a high school reading 
program. The informal style of writing and free 
dom from wearisome detail will stimulate its use 
among school librarians and more particularly 
among teachers for whom it is intended 

Now issued in a revised edition, Find lt Your 
self™ is an eloquent testimonial to its continuing 
usefulness for more than 25 years. Recognizing, as 
Rossoff does, that instruction in the use of the 
library should be a part of every subject in which 
any reference reading is to be done, the authors 
have carefully prepared eight lessons covering the 
hook, dictionaries, general encyclopedias, classifica 
tion and the card catalog, Readers’ Guide, special 
reference books, pamphlets and visual aids, and tak 
ing notes. They have also found that this manual 
can be used as early as the fifth grade and is appro- 
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priate for use through the ninth.grade, and students, 
who can purchase the amr fot the price of 
two comic books, will amply rewarded 


Bibliography 


Archer Taylor, in his excellent History of Bibli- 
ographies of Bibliographies,” concludes that with 
all their faults and insufficiencies, bibliographies of 
bibliographies are very valuable aids to scholars 
and to ar agg Readers of his analytical survey 
of works of universal scope from St. Jerome to 
Bestermann will be further convinced, for his criti- 
cal evaluations of the work of Gesner, Petzholdt, 
Brunet, Labbé, Vallée, Stein, Courtney, and others 
show clearly the trends in their deve ‘lopment. This 
is a valuable addition to the university reference 
librarian’s required reading and to library school 
collections. 

Bearing out ‘Taylor's recognition that bibliogra- 

rs must build on the work that has been done 

‘ore, Mr. Ontes’ Catalogue of the Fifteenth- 
Century Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge” brings to completion a list of more 
than 4,250 itenws which was planned as early as 
1870, Already favorably reviewed in many jour- 
nals, this handsomely printed and illustrated catalog 
is arranged by place of publication of the titles, 
with references to the best published descriptions 
of each. Three indexes, to printers and places, to 
authors and anonymous titles, and to provenances 
add to its usefulness, University libraries will 
surely want this catalog, which has been called 
“the most perfect example in existence of a short- 
title catalogue applied to a great collection.” 


Religion 


The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religi- 
ous Knowledge,” an extension of the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, is a 
distinguished addition to our reference sources on 
the history of the Protestant faith since 1900. Its 

a articles, long and short, by over 500 con- 
tributors, reflect modern scholarship, and while the 

hasis is on the Protestant, English-speaking 
pe the rest of the world is also represented to 
a lesser degree The articles are in part on new 
subjects, in part, supplements to those found in the 
earlier set and are so noted. As a sample, in the 
letter A-Al, there are 31 supplementary articles 
and 49 new ones, the latter including abortion, 
Abraham's bosom, acosmism, Afghanistan, and Al- 
coholics Anonymous, which indicate the wide range 
of the encyclopedia. Many biographical sketches 
will be found, together with surveys of religion in 
the various countries of the world. The appended 
bibliographies contain many recent titles and the 
proses re are adequate, Libraries with the older 
-“ will surely want this supplement which upholds 
the fine reputation of its parent volumes. 

The Mennonite Encyclopedia” is the first ref- 
erence work in English to cover more than 400 years 
of Anabaptist-Mennonite history, theology, and life. 
Jointly edited by historians and scholars of the 
three major North American Mennonite bodies, it 
will be published in four volumes, of which only 
the first has appeared, the others being scheduled 
for 1956, 1957, and 1958. The editors acknowledge 
their great indebtedness to the Mennonitisches Lexi- 
hon which has been drawn upon heavily, particu- 
larly for its European material, But much of the 
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field of North and South American Mennonitism 
additions to biography as well as sociological and 
institutional articles, many maps and illustrations 
are new with the Encyclopedia. The bibliographies 
accompanying the signed articles do not aim at ex 
haustiveness but chiefly indicate sources used. The 
first volume amply fulfills the purpose of the 
compilers to give exhaustive coverage through its 
articles on the various cities and towns wher¢ 
Mennonites once flourished or are flourishing, its 
biographical sketches of the more significant per 
sonages, its histories of congregations, its treatment 
of Mennonite contributions to art, together with 
articles on the Bible, the Church, and so forth, from 
a Mennonite point of view. Illustrations appear as 
a pictorial supplement at the end, grouped accord 
ing to the topics they illustrate, with symbols at the 
end of certain articles to indicate that illustrations 
will be found in this section. This is made up 
chiefly of photographs of churches, portraits of lead 
ers, reproductions of works of art, and facsimiles of 
title-pages. The exhaustive treatment and excellent 
format make this an outstanding reference source in 
the field 

Another first is Ww ho's W ho in World Jeu ry, 
whose 10,700 short, factual sketches are based on 
materials supplied by the biographees, more than 
half of whom are United States citizens, the rest 
being from 70 countries (excluding U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites). If one wonders at the omission of cer 
tain names, it must be remembered that the editors 
followed “the general principle that self-identifica 
tion as a Jew, as evidenced by participation in some 
phase of Jewish life’’ was necessary for inclusion 
Special effort was made to secure adequate coverag: 
in the fields of fine arts, labor, and Yiddish litera 
ture in America. Two added reference features ar 
a directory of important communal organizations 
and of Jewish periodicals in all countries 
it brings together a large number of reliable sketches 
not easily located elsewhere, this makes a substan 
tial addition to our sources of biographical infor 
mation 


Guide to the Catholic Sisterhood: United 
States’ was compiled with the chief object of pro 
viding a manual for young women entering religi 
ous life, a manual which would briefly describe the 
history, mode of life, nature of the work carried on 
and the general qualifications for admission. But 
since in addition, it describes the habits worn by 
each order, with excellent photographs, as well as 
listing names and addresses of Mothers Superior 
an index of abbreviations and of key words, and by 
geographical location, it is also useful as a directory 
and an identification guide, particularly in Catholi 
libraries and those serving Catholic patrons 

All of the Women of the Bible’ contains 316 
concise biographies, of which 52 are of well-known 
women like Lot's wife; 125 are shorter sketches of 
named women, and 125 are sketches of nameless 
women in the background. Citations to the Bibl« 
and a brief abstract accompany each informal! sketch 
and the readable detail will recommend it to church 
and public library collections 


Becaus 


im the 


Language and Literature 


University librarians should give whoops of joy 
at the appearance of the Bibliography of American 
Literature,’ whose first handsome volume, with the 
other seven or eight to follow, is concerned pri 


(Continued on page 564) 
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THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY 


eseeeveeeeeeeveeweeeveeeevneeeeee eee eenweereeenereneeaneaeaeeeneeeaeeeeeeneeeeee 


Vow offered to schools and libraries by POCKET BOOKS, INC., 


the world’s largest publisher of paperbound books. 


* CLASSIC TITLES * DISTINGUISHED FORMAT 
* STURDY BINDING * HIGH-GRADE PAPER 
“Useful adjunct to library collections.”--M. Scoggin, N.Y. Public Library 
“More attractive-—less formidable.”--M. Riffier, Brooklyn Public Library 
“Develops personal libraries.”——State School Library Supervisor 
“Recommend their sale.”—Southern Illinois University Library 
“Valuable supplementary materials.”-—Social Science Teacher 


School librarians who now have “Pocket Book Corners” report that: 





“Your books are making a colorful appear- | “We received the rack for our Pocket Books 
ance in the rack in the library and we are and it certainly has created a lot of interest in 
looking forward to supplying our students the books. It is a much more attractive way 
with the titles on their reading lists.” of displaying the books than we had so it has 
Torrington High School Library | proved to be one of our most po pular corners, 
Weddinden, Conn an) Jackson High School Library, 

sasha 3 ! Jackson, Michigan 


“Paperbound books are invaluable in encouraging the development of reading habits.” 
Dr. Lawrence H. Conrad at the National Council of Teachers of English Convention in 1955. 


Please write me at once on how I may establish a ‘Pocket Book Corner’’ in my library. Display rack pictures, 
Pocket Library Information, Lists of Selected Titles and ordering information will be sent to me 


School or Library 
Address: jon 


City: 
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(Continued from page 562) 
marily with “the many-faceted product called belles- 
lettres.” The excellent preface makes clear that the 
bibliography is selective rather than definitive (as 
the announcements have claimed); that it is re- 
stricted to those books by American authors which 
were read and for a span held positions of sorts in 
American letters. Alphabetically arranged by au- 
thor, the titles are then listed chronologically by 
date of first publication, followed by works about 
the author. careful bibliographical descriptions 
and location in one or more libraries are what we 
would expect from so experienced a compiler. A 
few facsimiles and a list of initials, pseudonyms, 
and anonyms are included. When complete, the set 
will contain some 35,000 items by about 300 se- 
lected authors from the Federal period up to those 
who died by the end of 1930. All those interested 
in American literature will be grateful to the Bib- 
liographical Society of America and to the endow- 
ment whickemade the publication possible. 

of Botkin's regional anthologies, A 
Treasury of Mississippi River Folklore’ gives sto- 
ries, ballads, traditions, and folkways of the mid- 
American river country drawn from a wide range 
‘of cited sources, old and new. Arranged under 
broad categories such as river boats and rivermen, 
pirates, outlaws and sharpers, and Old Devil River, 
its two indexes add to ease of use, one being to 
authors, titles, and first lines of songs, the other to 
subjects, names, and places. Botkin’s well-known 
sociological interest is evident in his running com- 
mentary accompanying each selection, for he feels 
that “folk story is close to folk life and folk history, 
and the ways of the river folk are never far from 
the ways of the river.” 

Also colorful is Heavens to Betsy," Charles 
Funk's explanations of how more than 400 familiar 
expressions Originated and developed. Drawn from 
various periods of English and American history 
and from all walks of life, and arranged in no par- 
ticular order, the informal sketches sometimes stand 
without benefit of exact citation to sources. It is 
similar in tone to his earlier Hog on Ice, which is 
mentioned from time to time in this volume. An 
index to key words is appended. 

The Complete Word Hunter™ is arranged under 
91 categories, from ailments to the written word, 
with an appendix giving adjectives pertaining to 
birds, fish, flowers, etc., intended to enlarge the 
user's vocabulary and increase the effectiveness of 
his writing. Since subtle meanings are explained 
and proper usage discussed and demonstrated, it 
will be a helpful supplementary word book to the 
dictionary, particularly for those who feel they ex- 
press themselves poorly. 





Social Sciences 

In these trying times, serious students of inter- 
national problems will find Foreign Affairs Bibliog- 
raphy” an excellent annotated list of books on in- 
ternational relations published over the world be- 
tween 1942 and 1952 and selected from the quar- 
terly journal, Foreign Affairs. More than 9,000 
titles in 34 different languages are appraised in this 
volume of a series which began with the compila- 
tion covering the years 1919 to 1932. It follows, 
with certain changes, the pattern of its two prede- 
cessors, being divided into three major sections: 
General International Relations, The World since 
1914, and The World by Regions, emphasising re- 
spectively analytical, chronological, and regional 
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classifications, An extensive table of contents, cross 
references, and an index are supplied. 

Another valuable guide, now in new edition, is 
American Agencies Interested in International Af 
fairs,” which in its description of activities and 
publications of over 500 agencies, introduces a new 
feature in the inclusion of organizations of exiles 
working for the freedom of their respective coun- 
tries. Arranged alphabetically by agency, it has a 
subject and a personnel index, separate lists of 
chambers of commerce, foreign information bu- 
reaus, and dormant and discontinued organizations. 
The directory does not appraise, being based entirely 
on data supplied by the organizations. 

Now in its thirty-second annual edition, The 
South American Handbook™ completes the task of 
rewriting the sections on the ten South American 
Republics with Colombia and Peru. Next year, 
Central America will be rewritten. This does not 
interfere with the annual revision of each chapter 
in this well-known source of general, tourist, and 
commercial information. 


Aimed only at the tourist is Richard Joseph's 
Guide to Europe and the Mediterranean,” an in- 
formal and necessarily sketchy coverage for travelers 
who want to visit a lot of countries in a short time, 
meanwhile eating at all the good restaurants and 
buying what the countries have to offer. Since its 
chief value is its up-to-dateness, it will have less 
permanent value in a library collection than the 
more formal type of travel guide. Also, there are 
some more serious travelers who prefer the more 
matter-of-fact style of presentation to the chatty one 
employed here. 


When you look at the large number of organiza 
tions offering scholarships, it is hard to see why 
any intelligent young person need struggle to work 
his way through school. And if it is a matter of 
calling these to the attention of those worthy of 
scholarships, surely Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans* furnishes an alphabetical list, stating quali 
fications, funds available, and addresses, with an 
index under vocations and fields of interest. The 
latter indexes also the two earlier volumes of the 
series which this volume supplements but does not 
replace. 

The first edition of the International Television 
Almanac* resembles the twenty-seventh edition of 
the International Motion Picture Almanac,’ both in 
format and type of information included, namely 
statistics, brief biographical sketches, lists of pic- 
tures, services, outlets, awards, and organizations, 
with sections on Great Britain and the world mar 
ket. Though naturally American in emphasis, they 
make nice companion volumes and may be pur 
chased together for $8.50. The thumb-index and 
stout binding are good features. 

Signed articles and technical papers, a bibliogra 
phy, and a directory of members compose the first 
edition pre-publication issue of the American Soci 
ety of Appraisers 1955-1956 Appraisal and Valua 
tion Manual.’ Such a guide should do much to 
further one of the objectives of the society, which 
is to promote the exchange of ideas and experiences 
among its members, Because it contains much pra 
tical information on the various aspects of the sub 
ject, it would seem wise to include an analytical 
index in future editions, and to give the date of 
publication for titles included in the bibliography 


More conventional bibliographic form is em- 
ployed in the annotated bibliography on The Lit- 
(Continued on page 568) 
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SEVENTH CANADIAN ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
Distributed by Shira Inc New York 


This volume is a collection of the best advertising and 
editorial art in Canada during 1955 and includes 
articles by art directors, designers and advertisers. 


198 reproductions February 1, 1996 $6.50 


“The Taste of Our Time’ series 
EL GRECO 


by Paul Guinard 


The artistic lus of the immigrant oom who went to Spain 
about 1577 after several years of work in Venice and Rome is a 
study in contradictions. While he is “> thought of as 
essentially Spanish, El Greco's magni reveal the 
subtle influence of Byzantine and Baroque A. in his revolu- 
tionary Manneristic and pre-impressionistic paintings. $5.75 


56 reproductions in full color April 16, 1956 


-y with the same format 

Ty Taste of 
Our Time” Ty NICE and 
MONTMARTRE are the first vol- 
a new group entitied 
‘Famous Places as Seen by Great 
Artists.” 

Venice has captivated the 
imagination of such great paint- 
ers as Giorgione, Titian, Guardi, 
Tintoretto, Canaletto, Renoir, 

and Dufy whose works are 
the many reproduced in 


VENICE. 
Montmartre provided not only 
a liberally romentic place for 
inters to live and love but also 
oe such Ges as Rous- 
Remi,‘ Gogh, Pesan "bv 
ir, Van 
tree Bonnard, ‘Gris. and 


with the subject matter ot some 
of their greatest paintings. 


Each volume contains 70 reproductions in full color 
April 2, 1956 $6.50 each 


VENICE 


MONTMARTRE 


by Pierre Courthion 


’Painting—Color—History’’ series 


MODERN PAINTING 


by Maurice Raynai 
BACK IN PRINT! 


Because of the constant demand for the 
MODERN PAINTING which which has been 


out-of for some time, a 
new revised edition is being ere of th ve art history 
which traces the development of 


modern painting from the time 
of Baudelaire up to the present. 


200 large full color reproductions © May 15, 1956 50 
if before 16, 1956 — 


lar one volume 
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OMOTERS OF IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE have 

frequently had reason to bemoan the fact that 
too often the largest library within a given area 
remains aloof from any planning for area-wide serv- 
ice. Now in central New York State things are dif- 
ferent. There in the region around Rochester, the 
heart of the area, trustees of the Wayne County 
Library System, the Livingston County Public Li- 
brary, and the Monroe County Library System met in 
Rochester on December Sth and signed contracts. 
On January 10th Dr. — Allen, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York, 
approved the proposed plan for the three-county li- 
brary program. Bach of the three counties has its 
own board of trustees and a director and will con- 
duct its own independent county program, How- 
ever, two services, centralized book processing (or- 
dering, cataloging, and preparation of books for 
use) and inter-library loans will be extended by the 
Monroe County Library System (Rochester) to the 
other two counties. This is the first contractual 
multi-county system in the state and might well 
serve as a pattern for future library development in 
metropolitan areas, according to Harold S. Hacker, 
director of the Rochester Public Library. 


All of One Piece 


Another proof that library extension cannot be 
cut up in neat little bundles marked “rural” or 
“school” or “city” or “college”! In the January 
column, “School and Children’s Libraries,’ Mrs. 
McGuire published a letter from Mrs. Glenn Balch, 
wife of the Boise children’s author and recently 
appointed member of the Idaho State Library Board. 
Mrs. Balch took an active part in the 1955 legisla- 
tive campaign of the Idaho Library Association 
which resulted in the passage of a new district li- 
brary law. Yet she is just as vitally interested in 
promoting improved school libraries. Idaho is for- 
tunate in having had Mrs. Balch appointed to the 
State Library Board, and extension work will benefit 
from the intelligent approach of this library-minded 
citizen on whose shoulders will rest the state's legis- 
lative campaign for library development in 1957. 


Good Public Relations Are Showing 


Most county and regional library systems would 
“increase in wisdom and stature’’ with more fre- 
quent contacts as the following described in the 
King County (Seattle) Library Bulletin 

Bothell Cuy Council invited Bothell's Library 
Board and King County Librarian, Miss Dorothy 
Al: urd, to present a review of library service and 
to study the financial support of their service re- 
cently. It way a very friendly meeting and one 
which brought out with full appreciation the re- 
sponsibilities of all concerned. The City was com- 
plimented ow tbe fine library room which they have 

Extension libcarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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provided for library service in addition to the regu 
lar millage which is their contract payment. Exami 
nation of the service which is supplied by the county 
libvary district showed that the City's substantial 
contribution to the service has more than repaid 
itself in the quality and amount of use which ha 
been made of library service in Bothell 

Mr. A. F. Murphy, chairman of the Bothell Li 
brary Board, Mr. Dean Worthington, who was thei 
chief spokesman, and Mrs. W. E. Vrooman wi 
diligently gathered together all informational mate 
rial concerning the Bothell library, are much to be 
complimented for their fine explanation to the city 
government and for the fine general relationship 
which they have with their government and their 
community, Likewise, the courtesy and the careful 
consideration given by Mayor C. H. Kaysner and 
the members of their city council is much appre 
ciated both in Bothell and by the King County 
Library. Bothell’s library service will continue to 
grow in the future. 


Information, Please 


Are any county or regional library boards study 
ing “How to Be a Good Library Board Member 
That is the correspondence course sponsored jointly 
by the American Library Association and the Uni 
versity of Chicago, with particular promotion by the 
American Association of Library Trustees, a section 
of the ALA Public Libraries Division. 

Should any readers be aware of such study, your 
editor would be pleased to hear about it and wel 
come any comments regarding the effectiveness of 
the course. 


Many Small Parts 


Reading the latest annual report of the Kern 
County (California) Free Library reminds us of the 
plaintive excuses sometimes offered by smal! county 
libraries: “But THEY are so large. We are just a 
small library. They wouldn't understand our prob 
lems.’ Certainly THEY are large—in this case Kern 
County, though “they” can be any one of the larger 
library systems. With a book stock of 475,500 
books a circulation of over 11/, million books was 
recorded, These books were read by patrons using 
77 community libraries and stations, 21 bookmobile 
stops, and 66 schools in an area of 8,000 square 
miles. The county's population is estimated at more 
than 250,000, 

While one community library circulated over 
200,000 books and six between 50,000 and 150,000 
thirty service outlets circulated between 10,000 and 
38,000 and the county schools slightly more than 
$7,000. Ten libraries never even reached the 1000 
book mark! 

Yet these small community libraries located in 
mining camps, mountain forest camps, oil camps 
and desert areas reach readers just as well as those 

(Continued on page 568) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES AC BROOKs mass 


Why and What to Read? 


ECENTLY three articles on books and reading 

have come to my attention which present in 
teresting and thoughtful ideas on the importance of 
literature in contemporary life. While it is better 
to read these articles in their entirety, here are a 
few of the salient ideas in each 

The first is a reprint of an address given to the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute Convention last Ox 
tober by Frank C. Jennings, a reading specialist in 
the Bloomfield (New Jersey) Junior High School. 
It is entitled, “Hidden Hungers: The Care and 
Feeding of the Young Reader.” Mr. Jennings, 
whose primary emphasis is naturally on adolescent 
readers, asserts at the outset that he will not bom 
bard his audience with statistics or assault them by 
the literary remembrances of a schoolman’s adven 
tures in the world of books. Rather he is “con 
cerned with the job of getting more people to read 
more books and more different kinds of books to 
whatever ends their individual appetites and capaci 
ties lead them.” He emphasizes the dearth of good 
literature written specifically for young people and 
our overly-protective attitude towards them in the 
books we provide for them 
The teen-ager and the young adult actually repre 

sent what you people might call the marginal mar- 
het. It is among them that the reading public suffers 
its greatest loss, for if you bore them or ignore 
them—and you do both—theyll stop using the 
product. How can this be avoided? First: don't 
sell their intellectual and social capacities short. 
Recall what I said about their range of interests. 
Have confidence in their abilities to make sound 
moval judgments. Don't be afraid to present them 
with problems for which we have not found the 
solutions. Don't water down the stock of the 
human enterprise. lt represents the soundest invest- 
ment we can make, In short, meet them with the 
books where their real interests are, and these in 
terests include sex and sorrow as well as sanctity 
Their mental, moral and physical health cannot 
long be maintained if we shield them so from the 
realities that lhey Can never de velop the 
sgainst the physical, social and 
beset us In short 


awetome 
needed immunities 
moral diseases that always 
treat them with respect 
Author Marchette Chute discusses the question 
“Why Read Books’ in the second article, which 
appeared originally in the November 3d Scholastic 
Teacher. It contains a comparative consideration of 
books and other mass media of communication in 
Here is Miss Chute's 
versus audio-visual com 


our technological society 
justification of the book 
munication 

Of all the arts of communication, the book is the 
one that goes straight to the individual. It is not 
tailored to a group audience, the product of many 


minds and speaking to he single 


many minds, It is the 


ited to send 


School and Children’s Librarians are in 
McGuire at Casis 


ideas ar items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austi Texas 
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individual speaking to the single individual, and 

' ice that does not need to be raised because 
it is shouting for attention A child who is six 
years old today has lost forever the adult television 
shows he might have enjoyed But the good 
books that were written this year will wait for him 
They will wait his leisure, bis coming of age, bis 
ability to understand them 

All [Dé 


enormously 


wamat 


modern media of communication are 
useful and we ave fortunate to have 
them. But not one of them is indispensible to the 
basic value f our civilization. Ut is books that 
pensable, those patient, portable, durable 
{ all human knowledge. They are the base 
workers in every other medium 
move delight, more 
than we 


ave indi 
carrier 

upon which the 
de pend ind the source of 
knowledge and move power 
been able to realize 


Americans 
have yet 
It is interesting to compare Miss Chute’s interpre 
tation of the roles of books and of the audio-visual 

media with Mr. Jennings’ interpretation 

tlihough the printed word provided the 
f the mass media, and periodicals, newspapers 
rdev catalogs get regularly into the hands 
everyone, the most effective mass media 
today are visual and auditory, and these provide 
the base from which our education grows The 
film and TV give the base its information, but the 
book helps the literate learn to generalize. And it 
is on that ability that our growth as a humane 
society depends. To generalize is to organize and 
marshall our ideas. And organized ideas are our 
cial life blood and nerves 
find Louise Seaman Bechtel “Thinking 
about in Heath's Service Bulletin, The 
Packet, for fall. She is concerned with that peren 
nial question of parents, "What are the best books 

the ones my child must not miss?” Mrs. Bechtel 
finds the changes in concept of the “‘classic’’ for 
children fascinating to follow during her thirty 
years of interest in this field, She was, you recall, 
the first children’s book editor during a fine associ 
ation with Macmillan, and is currently children’s 
editor of New York Herald-Tribune Bood 

She invites us into the children's bookroom of 
her country a place for neighborhood bor 
rowing—and examines with us the various types of 
books worthy to be considered as an important part 
of children’s reading fare. In contrasting epics with 
the shorter folk tales and their effect on young read 
believes that 

wing child never meets 

f phrase as in some of the great classics 
ries he definitely enjoys, he stand 
ard of comparison in style. It is, moreover d 
meeting ideas bigger than the ¢ 457, ta 
miliar, funny ones, a matier of feeling and atmos 
phere, a matter of thinking about a larger world 
with imaginative understanding 


first 
and mail 
of almost 


Lastly we 
c lassics 


home 


ers, si 


if a eg uch beauty and 


has ne 


matter 


After our delightful rambling through these 
of gold” with Mrs. Bechtel, she 


with some doubts and hopes: 


realm: concludes 
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This discussion may not have clarified the answer 
to what is a classic. It may, however, start some 
thinking as to what a growing child “should not 
miss.” A“classic’ can be as simple as The Princess 
Who Slept on a Pea, or Ferdinand; it can be as 
rich, long, and «pic in quality as Pyle’s King Arthur, 
or as clear and ubvious as the masterly combination 
of Natty Bumpo stories in the recent new edition 
of James Fenimore Cooper; it can be as gently 
touching as Beatrix Potter's animal stories or as 
deeply moviny as Bambi and The Yearling. A 
classic can be puzzling as to its obvious “age” in- 
terest, and have defects in style, yet live and be 
loved for an inner quality that overrides its diffi- 
culties, This ynality may be sheer fun, or a deep 
spiritual revel.tion. In any case, it will be a book 
that stretches und opens both mind and heart. 

I like Mrs Ecchtel’s concept of the essence of the 
timeless books. I have read this over many times 
and I hope that it will be with me as I seek to help 
children wher they beg me to “find them a real 
good book.” 
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in the “cities as reflected in the annual reports 
from these corwmunities, The local librarian of the 
Johannesburg branch, Abe Klassen, wrote: 

Our activit, has increased during the past year. 
The fluctuation of our people as miners wander 
from differen: camps to “new places, causes our 
reports to show a varied increase over the past few 
years, Per cavita, | would say that this little com- 
munity is rather well read in spite of television, ete. 

Carneros brinch, located in an isolated oil center, 
distributed a onsiderable amount of informal edu- 
cation throug!: books, as Ferne McIntire, local li- 
brarian reported: 

There is a wide diversity of subjects inquired 
about at a bench library. That is true regardless 
of size. When 1 was asked about which presidents 
were carved ix Mt. Rushmore in South Dakota, the 
information was found in our ever reliable World 
Almanac. One young mother was interested in the 
list Headquar:ers sent out for “Mothers-to-Be”" and 
sent for three books, and one proud father of a 
small son sext for books on 35mm photography. 
Also, receive! some excellent books sa the list 
entitled, “Your Key to Better Small Business.” 

The Keene branch, a mountain area library, 
played an important role in vocational education, 
according to Myra Hicks, who wrote, 

Lr gong purt of the year a group of seven women 
wanted to tihe up vocational nursing and being 
employed at the Stony Brook Sanitorium did not 
have time to go to school. They requested several 
hinds of bovis on nursing and found them to be 
ere as they all worked and studied to- 
gether. 

The encouraging point is that THEY, the large 
libraries, als) have their small community libraries. 
Yet all resideats of the county can “take advantage 
of the services available through the Kern County 
Free Library, and seem to appreciate having the 

rtunity of access to the huge volume of mate- 
rials.” Having such “access” is one of the funda- 
mental differences between good and poor library 
service. 
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erature of Japanese Education, 1945-1954," whose 
1,428 numbered items represent books, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, articles, and reviews drawn frorn 
a wide range of English language sources. Because 
the compiler has had years of actual experience in 
the field, the annotations are particularly valuable, 
and the author arrangement is supplemented by a 
subject and title index which also includes authors, 
though the latter do not seem necessary. 
World Commerce and Governments ™ completes 
the work begun by the authors eight years ago and 
rovides with its companion volume, World Popu- 
sore and Production, a survey of the population, 
needs and resources, agriculture, industry, transpor 
tation and trade, and the governmental systems of 
all the regions and nations of the world. The au 
thors have tried to make use of the most reliable 
sources of information and the 291 statistical tables, 
166 graphs, charts, and maps, the exhaustive cita 
tion to sources and the full index recommend it as 
a most important reference. 


Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas™ in 
its centennial edition has 117 colored political maps, 
55 per cent being of the North American continent 
Since its second edition in 1951 it has added a new 
16-page section of physical maps and one on places 
of interest, illustrated with black and white photo 
graphs. But since the most extensive revision 0« 
curred between the 1949 and 1951 editions, librar 
ies with the 1951 edition may not feel that purchase 
is as necessary as those libraries with only the 1949 
edition, for the bulk of the maps, the tables on 
world climate, and economic tables remain the same 
in the two latter editions of this well printed 
stoutly bound atlas. 

The Cartographic Department of the Oxford Uni 
versity Press has used hill shading in six colors, a 
technique that gives the 100 pages of maps in The 
Oxford Home Atlas of the World™ a three-dimen 
sional effect. Many of the maps cover two pages 
for which the new plastic spine eliminates the white 
gutter. These features, plus the fact that only 12 
maps are devoted to the British Isles and 57 to the 
rest of the world, with an appended 32 pages of 
gazetteer, make this an inexpensive school atlas 
which should be generally useful 


American Men of Science 


Volume II of the American Men of Science* 
covers the biological sciences in 900 fewer pages 
than those devoted to the physical sciences in Vol 
ume I, But it is still a mighty volume, with about 
25,000 biographies, and te 5,000 references to 
volume I or an earlier edition—a total of about 
30,000 names of persons working in the fields of 
zoology, botany, medical research, and affiliated 
fields. And since this distinguished biographical 
dictionary has finally been -divided into three large 
volumes and continues to include the special sub- 
jects of investigation of each biographee as the last 
item in each fact-packed sketch, we may hope in 
our lifetime to see an alphabetical index te these 
subjects which would truly produce a who knows 
what within the three broad subject fields, the physi- 
cal, the biological, and the social sciences. The 
latter volume is planned for publication in May 
1956. 
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Display for the Month 


HE SPECIAL SERVICES LIBRARIES AT Camp Polk, 

Louisiana, have an effective display program, 
using a minimum of materials and portable bulletin 
boards, and rotating displays to four libraries before 
dismantling. Here are samples: 


Your House (top left) 

Background consists of an old floor plan once 
used for remodelling a library. Border paper, with 
a clever red house design, came from the ten-cent 
store, Planning, building, remodelling is an ever 
an ever popular topic 


TRAVELING? See Our Verticar Fite (bottom 
le it) 

Material used on this display board came as a 
result of three form letters sent out to the Chamber 
of Commerce in each city with a population of over 
10,000 (list taken from World Almanac), the De- 
partments of Conservation and Wildlife, and the 
Highway Departmen's for each state. Vertical files 
were soon filled with up-to-date road maps, infor 
mation on hotels, housing, fishing, recreation spots, 
etc. Sometimes groups of maps came in and were 


placed on a ‘‘Free—Take One”’ shelf 


Re-INTRODUCING OLD FAvoriTes (top center) 

is a wonderful way to keep the classics before the 
public. Place on a nearby shelf or table a list of 
“One Hundred Best Books” and your summer read 
ing program will be well on its way! The pepper- 
mint candy stick idea was taken from a voile’ of 
commercial posters. Background is blue construc- 
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tion paper; border is made from white shelf paper 
Plastic letters save time in preparing displays. 


THe Wor.p or JAMES A. MICHENER (center) 
was created to tie in the use of the record collection 
with current topics, fiction, and geography. Settings 
for Michener’s three books were pin-pointed on 
world maps. Center of the board is the record, 
“South Pacific’, 


But It’s Never Too Late To Reap! (bottom 
center) 

The idea for this display came from an old Pub 
lisher’’ Weekly, The irate man who has just missed 
his train has a 3-D head made so that his ears pin 
down but his face protrudes, This display was used 
in the hallway outside the library as a “‘come-on 


The train is red, the background blue and gray 


Prorites (top right) 

Silhouettes in four sizes looking something like 
John Barrymore made an attractive board for biog 
raphy books. The background is black construction 
paper and the silhouettes are made of white, light 
gray, light blue, light green poster paper. All book 
jackets are folded and creased to give a 3-D look 
FIRESIDE SUGGESTIONS (bottom right) 

Background for this display is a reproduction of 
an oversize red and black chess board. The chess 
men are designed and cut from poster board and 
scotch-taped and thumb-tacked for the 3-D effect 
All indoor recreation books may be featured 

(Continued on page 572) 
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ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically —by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOO! & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — In corridors, study rooms, 
¢ . gyms, etc. 

— In public buildings, indus- 
tria nts, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- & 


ever people gather. 


ARMED FORCES IBRARIES barracks, recreation halls, 
s, commissaries, mess halls. : 


HOW TO ORDER —All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
available for your selection and immediate shipment via Ist 
Class Mail. Use your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — 
or Libri-Poster Order Form on back page of our catalog if 
you have one on file. 





oon 
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CHRISTMAS POSTERS 


Vlew «o- 


LIBRI-POSTCARDS —=in colors — 
for mailing to NEW RESIDENTS in 
the areo you serve! Space on oddress 
. side for your message. Write for 
Ne, 127A No. 128 sample card and prices. 
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HADDON WOOD IVINS 


\TREET . NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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ORDERS PACKED FLAT ON CORRUGATED BOARD 
Mailed First Class Mail or Parcel Post Special Handling 


Me 102 
Me te 
we 1 





ALL POSTERS PRINTED IN 
TWO TO FOUR RICH COLORS 


PRICE LIST 











(Continued from page 569) 


Don’t BE A DUMB BUNNY—READ A BOOK was 
the title of a display of general-interest book jackets 
at Evander Child's High School library, the Bronx, 
New York. The bulletin board sported a large, 
bespectacled bunny and a border of spring flowers 





i a ppped ete 


EASTER GREETINGS were extended to children 
and faculty at the Fort Benning, Georgia, Children’s 
School with the help of “bunny” books and a row 
of movable construction paper rabbits. The fourth 
graders enjoyed helping construct these (of white 
paper) and vari-colored suits for them. Paper fast- 
ners were used for movable arms and ears, Spring 
flowers, umbrellas were also of construction paper 


~s 8 #8 ££ 8 ee 





The USS GOOD READING, in the library display 
case at Coloma, Michigan, High School had dust- 
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jacket sails—dust jackets of books about the sea 
The nautical theme was carried further by a net 
made of twine, with sea shells, coins, book jackets 
and other treasures caught in it 

was one of the mor 


BooKS TO CROW ABOUT 


popular of the posters used by the Deming, New 
Mexico, Public Schools librarian to promote read 
ing. The drawing, taken from a super market ad 
was done in crayon 


vertisement 





MY FAVORITE BOOK, a library display m 

a bulletin board in the main lobby of Centra! Hig! 
School, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, spotlight 
seniors attracted school-wide attention, and sti: 
ulated the reading of “favorite books.”’ 
cardboard books were mounted pictures of repr 
sentative members of the senior class. On open 
books, down the center, were pictures of the cl: 
officers. On each book was written in India ink the 
title of the senior’s favorite book 


On whit 





LOOK FOR THE BEST BOOK was the catch line of 
an all-eyes bulletin board display arranged 
a blue construction paper background at Kearny 
High School, San Diego, California. The “eyes 
were dark blue paper, shaped and pinned to the 
board; black India ink was used to draw the out 
lines of the eyes and eyebrows. The eyelashes were 


against 
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cut from black construction paper, curled, then 
pinned to the board. The spectacles were also cut 
outs, of tan paper, pinned against a piece of gray 


enh a = hay ye create better 
display signs 


LEI 


An old-fashioned trunk provided the motto 
A TRUNK FULL OF BOOKS IS A TREASURY OF 
KNOWLEDGE—for a display at the Ford City, Penn 
sylvania, High School Library. Book jackets were | 
glued to the front and lid of the open trunk, which . p . ae , 
¢ée »- 
was set on a small table in front of the board k° letters thum 


backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . .\ instaatly-changeable 
and re-usable .\. . pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves that.simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters... . 
practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower cost! 





IDEAL FOR Display- Sidy- Master 
LOW-BUDGET “une 
LIBRARIES KIT “71 


032 PINBAK* LETTERS, 
numerals, Olustros: dots, darts, 
arrows, musle notes, stars and 
punctuations — several styles and 
sizes from %” to %-—ineluding 
four leatherette-covered display- 
sign panels, « guide-rule, and « 
functional FPREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-budget 
libraries and schools 


+++ Went FREE samples? 

Yeur ewn Initials? NEW 

Catalog? New Price List?... © 
Write Dept. W-36 


CROSSROADS TO READING was a Eugene, Oregon, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 








High School library display directed to the general 
reader. Black tar paper was used for background; 
against it, vari-colored book jackets and yellow 
caption letters. The road sign, painted yellow, was 
constructed of odd bits of lumber in the shop 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Key to the Library 


re JUST-PUBLISHED NEW LIBRARY KEY 
is aimed at a more mature audience than its 
famous predecessor, The Library Key. Specifically, 
the new publication is for college students, for 
teachers wishing to broaden their knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, and for adults who have not had previ- 
ous opportunities to become familiar with the serv- 
ices of libraries, 

Among the college group, the NEW LIBRARY 
KEY will be especially useful to students who re- 
quire help in isolating materials pertinent to their 
work, There are, for example, two chapters devoted 
solely to “Research for a Term Paper.” For library 
school students the new KEY will be most useful 
in brushing up on library terminology and practices. 

The KEY begins by analyzing and explaining the 
function of the library. It goes on to explore at 
length the profitable use of dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, card catalogs, periodicals, indexes, and special 
reference books in the arts and sciences. Non-book 
materials like pamphlets, vertical files, documents, 
and audio-visual aids are covered in a special 
chapter. 

Margaret G. Cook, the author, points out in her 

reface that she has had ample opportunity to test 

r theories and methods, as presented in the NEW 
LIBRARY KEY, on hundreds of college students. 
Now at the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair, Miss Cook has also taught at the School 
of Library Science of the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Comprehensive Volume 


Though published over a year ago, and now in 
its second printing, OCCUPATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE is still drawing favorable reviews. The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal wrote: 

If one had to begin an occupational library with 
a single publication, this volume would be an out- 
standing possibility. lt is probably the most com- 
prehensive and thorough key to information about 
occupations available in the United States today 
and is, therefore, an indispensable tool in vocational 
guidance. 

Por readers who may be unfamiliar with earlier 
versions of Dr. Forvester’s book, its core is a 295- 
page annotated bibliography. Several hundred occu- 
pations ave listed alphabetically, each followed by a 
deseriptic 2 of every useful and relevant publication 
concerning it. 


Educational Horizons says: 

In addition to information one would expect to 
find here—sources of facts about the nature of a 
given job, required qualifications, income, means 
of entry, working conditions, employment outlook, 
and advantages and disadvantages—Dr. Forrester 
judiciously includes biographies of successful work- 
ers and appropriate Leow! so that the inquirer may 
be able to form a clear, lively picture of the work 
experience. Items recommended for first purchase 
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are starved, and exceptionally valuable references 
are double-starred. 


Well Received Revisions 


The new 1956 revisions of the YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA and the 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 
have just been published. As always, they are 
packed with up-to-date facts and statistics about the 
important areas in Africa. Of them, the Library 
Journal has said: 

Important tools for both the tourist and the com 
mercial traveler. . . . A multitude of topics is 
covered and the information is precise. 

The Washington, D.C., Post says: 

They are... extremely reliable in their factual 
information, as | have discovered on my African 
journeys. Much, indeed, of the material in these 
handbooks is not available anywhere else in the 
English language. 

Air Transportation writes that both Guides pro 
vide “information considerably beyond that seen in 
ordinary guide books.” 


Unanimous Praise 


Reviews on the new First Supplement to TWEN 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS continue to be 
most enthusiastic. Said the New York Times 


For those with even the mildest interest in 
things literary there is no better book for browsing 
than TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS, first 
issued in 1942 and just this season brought ub to 
date with the publication of a Pirst Supplement 
The facts on (and often the photographs of) more 
than 2,000 writers are * ignee in these two vol 
umes—and many of the personality sketches are 
provided by the subjects themselves, and often with 
a good deal of frankness... . It is a rich work and 
unlike many other reference books it is eminently 


readable. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. On the service 
basis. 

New Liprary Key. Margaret G. Cook 
1956. $1 a copy; quantity orders—10 or 
more copies 80c each; 25 or more copies 
70¢ each, 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNO 
TATED BipLioGrRaPpHy. Gertrude Forres 
ter. rev. ed. 1954. $5. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS: First 
SUPPLEMENT. Stanley J. Kunitz, ed 


1955. $8. 

Year Book AND Guipe vo East Arrica 
1956. $3. 

Year Book AND GuiDe TO SOUTHERN 


AFRICA: 1956. $3 
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In ‘The Literary Spotlight” of the Chicago Sun- 


day Tribune, Fanny Butcher wrote T \| om F ." & PR | 

What a riming dictionary 1s to a poet, a id P\L | ls 
utlas to a motorist, a prize recipe to a good cook 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS is to any - : ‘ 
one interested in contemporary writers. . Most ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


of the 700 new authors who are included in the The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
supplement have written their own biographies, of fine ent means t A se library today is com- 
i. aallii cnet plete without a print department. Oecstreicher's, 
and the authors included in the previous volume Americe’s oldest end larpect griat house, ie the 
have brought their sketches up to date. leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throughout the world. We will be pleased to help 
: and guide you in adding to your present list or 

Just Published starting a collection that fits your needs 
» , ret. . “ 1¢ Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p 
Cumulative Book Index, August-December 1955 Timestrates oust TE pasaedams to ie 
bound cumulation. As usual, this cumulation con- white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 


tains a Directory of Publishers in the appendix for Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects 
the convenience of librarians and booksellers want- 1208 ait ave me 
ing to order any of the titles listed New ¥ 


Visitors Books not obtainable from 
1 publishers may be availabie 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included immediately from our stock 
Charles Moritz, assistant professor, Rutgers Uni- of over a million volumes or 


versity Graduate School of Library Service and 13 ee by our 
students. 


Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate professor, BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Syracuse University School of Library Science 105 Fifth Ave, New York 3, WN. Y. 

















Staff OUT-OF-PRINT |]j Ws sn senly many 


out-of-print titles from 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX Editor Marga BOOKS our comprehensive stock 
Franck is one of nine members of the Subcommittee of several hundred 
on Book Appraisal of the Adult Education Board STECHERT - HAFNER, inc. 


. rics ' The Wortd’s Leadi others through our oM- 
of the American Library Association, which have PBR Om anh team cain, 





created and are editing the new Mental Health 31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
Book Review Index (see Month at Random note New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 
on this subject). 


Enroute to the ALA Midwinter meeting in Chi- —- WwW A ND T E D : 








cago, WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN editor 
Marie D. Loizeaux spent a day in Pittsburgh, Penn- as REVIEW DIGESTS, 1905- 
sylvania, to discuss convention plans of the Special 1925; lost in flood, Have any generous 
Library Association's Publishing Division, of which librarians extra volumes they would 
she is chairman. While there she spoke informally sell or donate? 

about The Wilson Company to Sarah K. Vann's GILBERT SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
cataloging class at Carnegie Library & School. Winsted, Conn 














THREE POSITIONS open - Public WANTED by September 1 Professional 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee: Head, Readers’ Assistant in Youth Library serving preschoolers 
Service, Branch Librarian and Cataloger. through junior high, schools, teachers, parents 
Library degree and successful experience in Modern building, modern working conditions, 
similar positions required, Salaries open modern ideas. State qualifications in full 
Write Box B, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin | personal, experience, training, Apply to Ruth 
Hyatt, Librarian, Fitchburg (Mass.) Public 
Library 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Attractive 
L.Il. community 40 miles from N.Y.C. Aec- 2 
credited library school graduate, Salary $4000 WANTED—June 1956, Graduate Librarian 
with regular yearly increments plus other in friendly county seat town of 6000, 40-hour 
benefits. 40 hour week, New childre A — week, sick leave, month's vacation and Social 
in process, Position open immediately, Give eT Salary open Apply Mrs. Ed 
education and experience in first letter. Apply Merk 123 South Hill § 

Robert Gildersleeve, Director, Northport erkie, 123 South ill St. Hobart, Okla 


Public Library, Northport, New York. homa, President of the Library Board 











THOUGHTS MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s PROBLEMS EDITION — OF THE DAY— 





First 20 Volumes 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
AUTHORITIES $73 New York 36, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches | $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical Literature since 1995 fesued semi-monthty 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Yale University Press announces thet 24 units are 
now available in its “Pageant of America Filmstrips.” 
(see page 497.) 

The scholarly, yet simply written, Archaeology 
— is making @ special offer to new sub- 
seri (see page 
Appleton-Century s announces its "New 
Coney Handbook of English Literature.” (see page 
4 


.) 
The Public Relations Planner offers free samples 
to librarians interested in new publicity ideas. (see 


pe oe 
“Richord I" starring Maurice Evens is available 
on free loan. (see page 484.) 


Library of Congress anncunces New Seria! Titles 
1955 Cumulative Volume. (see page 5/2.) 

Two leading pocket book publishers announce new 
titles for library use. (see pages 51! and 563.) Free 
display racks are available on quantity orders. (see 
page 563.) 

Columbia University Press announces helpful new 
library references. (see page 515.) 

Handsome new print collections are announced 
by Skira. (see page 565.) 

The popular Libri-Posters, most helpful in pub- 
licity, are pictured on pages 570 and 57!.) 











JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. To assist Librarian 
im Charge of Work with Young People. 4 
years of college plus 1 year of library school. 
Salary, (without experience) $4,000, annual 
increments $180; maximum, $4,720; 2 years 
of acceptable experience in work with young 
people, beginning salary, $4,360. Mt. Vernon 
Public Library, tr Vernon, N.Y. 





“RETIREMENT opens Catalog position 
April 1, 1956. Graduation from ALA ac- 
credited school and 2 years experience public 
library cataloging required. 5 day week; 3 
week's vacation; group insurance; State re- 
tirement. Salary $319-395. Population 13,000; 
6 miles Pasadena; 11 miles Los Angeles. 
New air-conditioned building. 43,000 vols; 
book budget $10,000. Direct inquiries: Miss 
June Bayless, San Marino Public Library, 
San Marino, Californiia.” 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Medicine). 
Openings in Albany in New York State De- 
partment of Health and at the Upstate Medical 
Center at Syracuse. Salary $4130 to $5200. 
Examinations open to qualified U.S. citizens. 
Applications accepted up to March 16. B.S. 
degree, 1 year of library school and 1 year of 
experience; or L.S. degree and 2 years of 
experience. Further information and detailed 
announcements available from Recruitment Of- 
fice, New York State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, New York. 





LIBRARIANS — SEE THE WORLD 


The Department of the Army offers fascin- 
ating JOBS IN FARAWAY PLACES— 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa. 
Qualifications: Female, single, age 21-40, 
U.S, citizen, a degree in library science from 
school accredited by A.L.A., one year of 
professional experience. If qualified, submit 
your application NOW to 

Special Services Recruitment dection 

Overseas Affairs Division, OCP 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D.C. 


before another librarian beats you to it. 
Salary $4525 to $5440 plus housing 
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Index to Advertisers 
Abingdon Press 483 
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LIBRARY REVIEW: 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 








In the January, 1955 issue of the A.L.A. Newsletter 
Mr. John L. Nolan wrote of the Library Review:—“A 
periodical of high standing and considerable general in- 
terest. More literary and philosophical than technical and 
practical, it has no exact counterpart in this country. . 
{don’t believe auiy literate librarian casi alfiand t0 overlook 


this journal.” 


Dr. E. A. Savage writes:-—“An independent organ of 
well-informed comment and responsible criticism is a 
necessity in our calling. The Library | 2view is just such 
an organ and without it librarianship would be much the 
poorer,” | 


The fact is that this magazine is in a class by itself 
and makes an intelligent appeal to librarians in every field. 


Subscriptions are now being taken for issues of 1956 
at the rate of $2.00 or 12/- per annum. Direct subscrip- 
a ee 
delivery. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Seotland 





























Have you these important books 
in the mental health field? 
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Books by KAREN HORNEY 
“In the wilderriess of psychological 
guidance books designed for the lay- 
man, Karen Horney’s voice is clear 
and helpful.”"—New York Times 
Book Review 


Neurosis and Human Growth $5.00 
© The Neurotic Personality in Our 
Time $3.95 ¢ New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis $3.95 ¢ Our Inner Conflicts 
$3.95 © Self-Analysis $3.95 


Books by 
SIGMUND FREUD 
Important writings by the founder of 
psychoanalysis. An Autobiographical 
Study $2.50 © The Case of Dora and 
Other Papers $3.50 ¢ An Outline of 
Psychoanalysis $2.50 * New Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis 
$3.95 ¢ On Dreams $2.50 * The Prob- 
lem of Anxiety $2.50 © The Question 
of Lay Analysis $2.50 * Totem and 

Taboo $3.50 
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Books by 
HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


“As Fread was the prophet for the 
Victorian age of sexual suppression, 
Sullivan is the prophet of our schi- 
zoid age — our age of unrelatedness 
. in which people are often strang- 
ers to each other.” -—Roito May, 
N. ¥, Times 


Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry 
$4.50 © The Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry $5.50 * The Psychiatric 
Interview $5.00 


Books by 
FRANZ ALEXANDER 
‘More than anyone else [Franz Alex- 
ander] has.a right to be called ‘the 
father of psychosomatic medicine.’ ”’ 
—WN. Y, Times 


Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis 
$4.50 © Psychosomatic Medicine $4.50 


Among other outstanding NORTON “Books That Live” in Psychiatry 


O. 8. Enausu & G. H. J. Pearson 
Emotional Problems of Living. 
(Rev. Ed.) $5.95 
Erix H. Erikson 
Childhood and Society. $5.00 
Orto FENIcHEL 
The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neu- 


rosis. $10.00 
Karu Heiser 
Our Backward Children, $3.75 


G. H. J. Pearson 
Emotional Disorders of Children 
$5.95 © Psychoanalysis and the Ed- 
ucation of the Child. $5.95 


O. SpurGgON ENGLISH 
and Stuart M. Fincu 
Introduction to Psychiatry. $6.25* 


GREGORY ZILBOORG 
and Georce W. Henry 
A History of Medical Psychology. 
$8.50 


Write for Free Descriptive List of NORTON “Books That Live” in Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc., 55 Firth Avenue, Now York 3, N.Y. 
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READERS CHOICE OF 
CURRENT BOOKS 


MARCH 
The Crow Moon 


Sign COLOR, BLACK, 
BIRD, indicating 
size of bird, and MOON. 


RY March 1956 4 








LIBRARY FAVORITES 


lis, 


Portland, Salt Lake City, 


Newark, New 

San -Francisco, Seattle, 
In arrivi i ote es Se ere ceeeanee somme 30; 6 d 

place, 9; for place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 6 aie 


O'HARA. 
a Er 
Wauon. Island in the Sun 


HYMAN. No Time for Sergeants 
SAGAN, Bonjour Tristesse 


Guntuer. Inside Africa 


Witson. Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
LinpsarGcH, Gift from the Sea 
ScuinpLer. How to Live 365 Days a Year 
Burrows. Dead Sea Scrolls 








READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 








Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff, The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER ) 

Imperial Woman; a novel. 
376p $4. 95 

i ical novel about Tzu Hsi, the 

last Empress of China, in youth a beautiful con- 

cubine, in maturity a ruler whose statesmanship 

held the Chinese Empire and the Manchu dynasty 

firm against the encroachments of the West dur- 

ing the last half of the 19th century. (Publisher) 


CALDWELL, TAYLOR, pec 
Tender victory. McGraw 1956 422p $3.95 


Story of “a young Protestant minister who 
. . brings five European refugee children, to his 


Day 1956 


parish i ina , “aftiendly Pe Ivania coal 
town. He and his children are shouldered 
and vilified and his home attacked, but his faith 


finds a way to awaken the better instincts of the 
townspeople at last.” Publishers’ weekly 
GILBERT, Epwin 
Native Stone. Doubleday 1956 469p $4.95 
‘Three students of architecture at Yale 
were friends during college years and to 
form a company of their own some day. Eventu- 
ally their plan became a reality, and this story 
deals with their personal problems as well as 
with vicissitudes of their joint venture.” Sear 
ting 
HAMADA, KENGI 
Constant Rebel. Comet 1955 256p $3,50 
In turbulent 16th century Japan, Jun, a 
co Fy 8 peasant lad, without the 
use of the sword to raise himself to the position 
of Na +9 to Hydeoshi, overlord ee Samv- 
rai. story's intricate patterns intrigue 
om serge into bot the ie ofthe cour 
the lit istory apanese 
peasant of that period. (Publisher) 


KENYON, FRANK WILSON 
Marie eS th a novel. 


ip Teae 

novel tells the “story of Marie An- 
toinette from the time she arrived in France a 
14-year-old girl. The main emphasis is on the 


Crowell 1956 





Queen's development from a wilful girl into a 
mature and noble woman caught by circum. 
et rm not of her own devising.” Publishers’ 
weekly 


McCMEEKIN, CLARK, pseud, 
The October Fox. Putnam 1956 310p 


$3.75 
“Big Judge Thornberry of Fox County, 
Kentucky, was determined to keep his family 
around him. To do so he wrecked his daughter's 
apeen. and planned Bock og ey detail » ope 
$ sons, sis story of one o 
these sons, to bir rag wed the October Fox—the big- 
gest, wisest dog-fox there ever was—became the 


symbol of independence.” “Hunting 
MILLER, MERLE 
Secret Understanding ; a novel of suspense. 
Viking 1956 245p $3 
“What was the story behind the events 
that brought about the court martial of Brock 
MacDonald, the idolized Red Rocket of the Air 
Force who had betrayed his in an enemy 
prison camp in Korea? Ward Ma accepted 
the assignment to find the answer to the ques 
tion, and in doing so was forced back into a past 
he'd rather forget.” Huntting 


O'Connor, EpwIn 
The Last Hurrah. Little 1956 427p $4 
PL hel of the old political boss 
Frank had kept his power as mayor 
of a large eastern U.S. city for almost 40 years. 
During the course of his last campaign .. . he 
is seen not only as the corrupt grafter ruthless 
with his enemies but also as a man of infinite 
charm who truly loved his city. . . Some high 
lights of the story are the descriptions of the 


Irisk groups who were Skeffington’s chief sup- 
porters.” Bkl. 
Orwe_t, GEORGE 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying. Harcourt 
1956 248p $3.75 


First published in England, 1936 
“Comic satire about a bookstore apignes 


who feels that the plant, s 
the middle-class w he 7 fe 
Britain's coat of arms.” Publi weekly 








’ . asiliu. 
1956 242p illus $3.50 


of the book critic of the 

New Y ’. He tells how his in- 
developed and his present phi- 
and criticism. He gives inter- 

L ‘ormation on book selection for “Times' 
and on the life of a critic.” Publishers 


is 


i 


iu 


Epwarp CHARLES 
Full-Length Portrait. Long- 
1955 370p 

“Much new material has been made avail- 
writers and students, and . . . the author 
advantage of all of it to present a com- 


Longfellow to the world. He has summed 
the facts of his life, proceeded to his profes- 

as lar, teacher, and man of 
“—t tote. given the essential Long 


in all of his social relationships.” Library 


' 
L 
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ri 


: 
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, COURTNEY 
~ his rendezvous with history 
955 547p $6.75 
In this by the etal's aide 
Bataan aod MacArthur's 
Philippines. Part 2 describes the 


and the accomplishments of 
3 gives an account of the 


including the policy directives 
MacArthur operated. Part 4 deals 


oe A Boe position as an 


ARMCHAIR EXPEDITIONS 


ist on remote Caribbean shores. Knopt 
1955 258p illus maps $4.50 
Primarily an account of an investigation 
of sea turtles in the Caribbean, this is also 1 
book about tropic beaches, strange 
ocean, le met, and adventures 
.”” Retail bookseller 


JOHNSON, IRVING McCLURE 
Yankee's People and Places, b Irving and 
Electa Johnson and Lydia Edes Norton 
1955 332p 32 plates map $5 
Chronicle of the Johnson's sixth voyage 
world from November 1, 1953 to 


5 of the brigantine “Yankee” with 
Americans zh 
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LEDYARD, PATRICIA 
Tonga; a tale of the friendly islands. 
Appleton 1956 308p $3.75 

The author “tells the simple friendly story 
of her life in Tonga ,in the South Pacific), where 
she went as head of a mission school. There she 
made a very good friend, in the dignified Tu’ ifua, 
and there she met Farquhar, the Scot doctor she 
later married. She writes of island customs and 
people, of feasts, the birth of her daughter, and 
realization that this was home.” Retail book- 

seller 


MOUNTEVANS, EpwArpD RATCLIFFE GARTH 
RUSSELL EVANS, 1ST BARON 
The Antarctic Challenged, by Admiral 
Lord Mountevans. De Graff 1956 247p 
illus map $4.50 
First lished in England in 1955 
“A history of the Antarctic, the story of 
each ing expedition, what each party ac- 
compli they succeeded, why cach 
failed.” McClurg. Book news 


ASPECTS OF AMERICA 


AuGur, HELEN 
Secret War of Independence. Duell ; Little 
1955 381p $4.75 

“How Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane 
secured France's alliance with the American 
Colonies against England. . . Details of Ameri- 
can secret diplomacy in England and France 
from 1774 to 1783.” Publishers’ weekly 


HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL 
The Columbia; illus. by Ernest Richard- 
son. Rinehart 1956 393p illus maps 
(Rivers of America) $5 
The “history of the t Columbia River 
and the part of . . . the Pacific Northwest through 
which it flows.” Retail bookseller 
Partial contents: The explorers; The Astor- 
ians; is born; Steamboat era; Timber; 
Salmon; Two men named Hill; Canals, locks and 
a dam; River as powerhouse; Bibliography 
PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON and HAWKES, 
JACQUETTA 
Journey Down a Rainbow. Harper 1955 
288p $3.50 
“While touring ome and the yo age a 
J. B. Priestley and his wife explored the oldest 
and the newest ways of life, Mr Priestley makes 
comments on intellectuals, millionaires, house- 
wifes, teen-agers, licensing laws, political views, 
etc. In contrast to the Jacquetta Hawkes 
writes of Indian tribal customs, ancient cere- 
monies and rituals.” Huntting 


SLOANE, ERic 
Our Vanishing Landscape. Funk, W. 1955 
107p illus $3.95 

“The American landscape—roads, bridges, 
fences, and all the other aspects that reflected 
the artistry and character of our forefathers are 
here preserved in an informative text accompa- 
nied by many drawings by the author.” Retail 
bookseller 


ATOMIC AGE 


PEARL, CARLETON 
Tenth Wonder, Atomic Energy; illus. by 
Robert J. Lee. Little 1956 129p illus $3 


Contents: What is an atom; How did we 
find out that atoms exist; An atom is practically 
nothing; A historic “chain reaction”; Atomic 
furnace; Atomic machines—a look into the atom; 
Adventures with isotopes; ic energy in in- 
dustry; The atom and your future 


Wenpr, GERALD 
You and the Atom; with a preface by 
Luther H, Evans. Whiteside and Mor- 
row 1955 96p illus $1.95 

“A Whiteside book by arrangement with 
UNESCO” 

“First published in France in 1955 under 
title ‘Nuclear energy and its uses in peace’ ” 

A “discussion of atomic energy written in 
non-technical language. It covers the basic prin- 
ciples of the atom, outlining its potential peace- 
time uses as well as its great destructive power.” 
Retail bookseller 


CHILDREN 
Heiser, KARL FLOREIN 
Our Backward Children. Norton 1955 
240p illus $3.75 
“Information which will help ease the bur- 
den for both parents and the icapped child. 


Dr. Heiser writes on the major forms of mental 
deficiency, explains scientific tests, tells how to 
recognize the backward child and where to turn 
for help.” Huntting 


Ripple, MARGARETHA ANTOINETTE 
Personality of the Young Child; an intro- 
duction for puzzled parents. Columbia 
Univ. Press 1955 126p $2.75 


“Drawing on her own extensive experience 
with parents and children the author sets forth 
in meaningful, non-technical terms the findings 
in child psychology and related fields from Freud 
to the most recent students of human nature.” 
McClurg. Book news 


FAMILY LIFE 


MILLER, HARLAN 
There's a Man in the House. Random 
House 1955 306p $3,95 


‘Contains the best from . . . the author's; 
newspaper columns and from his regular feature 
in Ladies’ Home Journal.'”’ Prefatory note 

“A collection of pieces that reflect the nat- 
ural, unaffected humor of Midwestern family 
life and strife. They touch on the heartaches of 
parenthood, the joys of watching children 
up, school activities, and other adiihbedhood 
problems.” McClurg. Book news 
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WILuiaMs, AY 


Climate ; a more or less aimless 
amiable account of various journeys 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 


CHARLES Epwarp and SLOANE, 
ARD N. eds. 


Celebrated American Caves ; ed. by Charles 


E. Mohr and Howard N. Sloane; with 
a foreword by Alexander Wetmore. . . 
Rutgers Univ. Press 1955 339p illus 


Z 
3 
Ss 








READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


KNOW THYSELF 


Linscotr, ROBERT NEWTON and STEIN, 


ESS, eds. 

You Do What You Do; a guide to 
self-understanding. Random House 
1956 305p $3.95 
Twenty two psychiatrists a psychoanal- 


answer questions on the mind and emotions, 

meaning of dreams, the nature of neuroses, 

relations of the sexes, parents and children, 
) 


eF2 


disorders and related subjects. 


MORE SAUCERS 


RuppPett, Epwarp J. 


on Unidentified Flying Objects. 
ubleday 1956 315p $4.50 
“A sort of semi-official book about ‘flying 
saucers.’ The man who for more than two years 
was in Kar of the Air a investigation s 
UFO Flying jects) ves ¢ 
hnowe facts about them.” Retail bookseller 


OPERA 


Peyser, Erne: Rose and BAUER MARION 


How ra Grew; from ancient Greece to 
the present day. Putnam 1956 495p 
front $6 

“Covers the history of the subject from its 
— iod in Greece (800 B.C.) ~yges 
i's ‘The Saint of Bleecker Street’ (1955) 

[cas eee SO eeeeeeenee Of the li- 

\ , Overture, and or- 
bretto, pons. scenery re, and or 


SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Dreiman, Dav B. 


Foreword E. Larsen. 
Harper 1956 267p $3.50 

“Handbook the history of the 
National Citizens’ Several! case his- 
tories illustrate the of s and 
solutions to them are out by alert citizen 
bodies. Tested and recommended methods for 
working with the press, weenens winning 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Perry, JOHN 


=r Standards, Funk 1955 271p illus 
5 


of man's at measure- 
as an account of the U.S 


“This : 
ment and testing 
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National Bureau of Standards; however, the au- 
thor soon found himself following the trail of 
measuring instruments and systems all the way 
back to Bay ingenious inventions of primitive 
man,” a 


WHAT ARE THE ODDS? 


Davis, CLYDE BRION 


Something for Nothing. Lippincott 1955 
2950p. 9.75 
with the history of 
the psychological 
existence and of its almost irresistible om There 
— chapters on lotteries, roulette, faro, horse 
and bingo. And there is information on 
‘auver investigation, the connections be- 
pening: Seapee yarom Po rn mg and the 
case for and against legalized gambling. (Pub- 
lisher) 


bling the 


author tells s for its 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Dyer, Louisa A. 


House of Peace; illus. by Larry Toschik. 
Longmans 1955 191p illus $3 
A “historical portrait of the Ay 
of the Hudson River Vall Ars 
the book is a description the Indian Faby 
—_ before Lag Tangyan arrived. . F oo account 
of Hudson's explorations follow. Then in 
the same way, the second part of the book is an 
. account of the first decades of Dutch life in 
New York, especially in the town of 
which became Albany.” Kirkus 


FENNER, PHYLLIS REID, comp. 

Heroes, Heroes, Heroes; stories of rescue, 
courage and endurance; illus. by Bill 
Lohse. Watts, F. 1956 246p illus 
(Terrific triple title ser) $3 

‘Thoroughbred, by HM Seis npn 

eliow terror, 
by J. J. ; Hero by mistake, by A. Bren- 


ner; , by B, Mg mend “7 nm 3 ‘ 
ride, by H. ; Hawthorne; The ge 


Message for General ers 
Allen; On 2 aie a 7 Date Te ran “Shi 


wreck 

es Hi Hagedorh; Son tof tery, by. 
ilroad to freedom, by 

Sony of Mich, by Eadie; Heart of Little 
Shikara, by E. Marshall 


REEDER, RUSSELL POTTER 


I ing Wind ; a story of the massacre 
d Creek, by Red Reeder; illus. by 
Charles Banks Wilson. Duell; Little 
9% 206p illus $2.75 
In Colorado in the 1860's baer 
Wind, a Cheyenne Indian accompanied his 
father to Denver to speak to vington 
for peace between the Cheyennes and ae 
men. Their journey reached its climax in the 





massacre of their at Sand Creek. This 
story tells of Whispering Wind's heroism as he 
braved great danger for his father's sake. (Pub- 


lisher) 


SINCLAR, KENNETH L, 


Lost City of the Sun; decorations by Victor 
Mays. Funk 1955 265p illus $2.75 

Brian Telford comes to New Mexico in 
search of a fabled Indian cliff city which no 
his friend 
Gard wre gd Pang ohm pe meme be 
for archeology before Martin Lonergan, also 
pre a sake lama (Pub- 
isher 


SuTCLIFF, ROSEMARY 


Outcast; illus, by Richard Kennedy. 
“— 1955 229p illus map $2.75 
Beric, son of a Roman soldier 
einai the coast of Britain, is os out 
the wild Briton tribesmen whom he has 


engineer and 


SUB-TEEN 


CHRISTOPHER, MATTHEW F. 


Baseball Pals, by Matt igs fy illus. 
by Robert Henneberger. Little 1956 
117p illus $2.50 

“A baseball ~ a , 
wanted to pitch, sad te yvald 
he was captain and could 

to find out that a team and Mendip do 

thrive on selfishness.” McClurg. Book lia 


Hy 


EAGER, EDWARD MCMAKEN 


Knight's Castle; illus. by N. M. Bodecker. 
Harcourt 1956 183p illus $2.75 
“A summer in Bal instead of a tri 
to the mountains didn’t sound bet 
turned into an or four 
children who found a way back into the 
time of Ivanhoe and Hood.” McClurg. 
Book news 
Fritz, JEAN 
121 Pudding Street; illus. by Sofia. 
Coward- aditeas 1955 219p illus $2.75 
“The children of Street found the 


couldn't say no.” Book news 


Horsinve, ROBERT 


Indian Sign Lan written and illus. 
by Robert Hofsinde | (Gray-Wolf) Mor- 
row 1956 96p illus $2.50 


‘Shows how to form the - 
ing our ine beaten Ee ee 
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HOoFsiInpDE, Rosert—Continued 
The vocabulary ranges all the way from 
iar words such as ‘tree’ and ‘grass’ to 
ones such as ‘record player’ and “Tech- 
nicolor.”” Publisher's note 


LAWSON, Ropert 
in Kidd’s Cat... As narrated by his 
ul cat McDermot, who ought to 
know; set down and illuminated by 
Robert Lawson. Little 1956 1351p illus 

$3 

the true and dolorous chronicle of 
Gent. & merchant of New York, 
Captain of the Adventure Galley. . . Of 
vicissitudes attending his unfortunate cruise 
waters, of his incarceration in New- 
, of his unjust trial and execution.’ 


it 


ql 


MorGAN, CAROL MCAFEE 

New Home for Pablo. Illus. by Harvey 
Weiss. Abelard-Schuman 1955 144p 

illus $2.50 
“A Puerto Rican boy comes with his family 
to live in New York City where his father is 
already established, The story ;tells; of Pablo's 
experiences in and out of schoo! and at the com 


munity center, and the family's adjustment to the 
different way of life.” Bkl. 
ROSEVEAR, MAR JORIE 
Secret Cowboy; illus. by Charles Geer 
Messner 1955 155p illus »2.50 

“Cliff comes to Arizona to convalesce after 
an attack of rheumatic fever and is full of resent 
ment because he feels he will never be allowed 
to ride. But an understanding mother and his 
friend Andy help Cliff become a real cowboy 
Retail bookseller 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 


LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H, W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


Barrsevt, G. A. ed. Science in Progress, by 
Laurence H. Snyder ,and others,. 9th Ser. 
Yale Univ, Press 1955 $6.50 

BaLpwin, L, D. Meaning of America; 
Essays Toward an Understanding of the 
American it. Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press 1955 

BEALS, CARLETON. Our Yankee Heritage. 


McKay 1955 $4 
Cuapin, C. F. Personification in Eighteenth- 


Century Poetry. King’s Crown 
.Press 1955 


J. G. Six Great Inventors; 

wee Stephenson, Edison, Marconi, 

Brothers, Whittle. Hamilton, H 
it 


peop Pages The Levellers; a Histor 

of Three Dalene 

rats: John Lilburne, 

Overton, William Walwyn. 
Press 1955 $5 


Har 
vard Univ 


FRIEDMAN, M. J. Stream of Consciousness; 
a Study in Literary Method. Yale Univ. 
Press 1955 $4.50 


Hoeset, E. A.; JENNINGS, J. D. and Smrrn, 
E. R. comps. Readings in Anthropology. 
McGraw 1955 $5 (McGraw-Hill Ser. in 
Sociology and Anthropology) 


Moopy, J. P. Arctic Doctor. Dodd 1955 
$3.75 
Prois, A. C. ed. Wisdom of Catholicism. 


Random House 1955 $2.45 


Wurre, M. G. Age of Analysis; Twentieth 
Century Philosophers. Houghton 1955 $3 


Wititams, S. T. Spanish Background of 
American Literature. 2v Yale Univ. Press 
1955 $10 





